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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1953 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEER ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitel, Hon. Kenneth McKellar, enn, presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, McCarran, Maybank, Kilgore, McClel- 
lan, Robertson, Cordon, Saltonstall, Knowland and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
i GoveRNMENT IN Occurrep Arras, GERMANY 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. McCLOY, UNITED STATES HIGH COMMIS- 

SIONER FOR GERMANY, ACCOMPANIED BY GEOFFREY W. LEWIS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS; CHAUNCEY 
G. PARKER, UNTIL RECENTLY, ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR OPERATIONS, OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY (HICOG), AND 
PRESENTLY CONSULTANT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
GLENN G. WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HICOG; SHEPARD 
STONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HICOG; FRANK J. 
MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
HICOG, AND DEPUTY CHIEF OF SPECIAL MISSION TO GERMANY, 
MSA; AND IRVING S. SCHWARTZ, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PREPARED STATEMENT ON PROGRAM 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Commissioner, we are glad to have you here. 

Commissioner McCrory. I am glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKE.iar. You may proceed with your statement. 

Commissioner McCoy. If I may, I will not read my statement, but 
simply talk from it. 

1airman McKe.iar. All right, you can high light it, and we will 

put the entire statement into the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


PRINCIPAL WITNESS STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES HigGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY (Mr. McCLoy) ror HEARINGS BEFORE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES OF 
CONGRESS ON THE BupGET FoR GOVERNMENT IN OCCUPIED AREAS, DEPARTMENT OF 
State, FiscaL YEAR 1953 (GERMAN PorTION) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the request we are making for the 
1953 appropriation of funds for United States civilian activities in Germany 
comes at a time of great change in our relations with Germany. We are closing 
out the occupation. The conventions and treaty signed at Bonn and Paris on 
May 26 and 27 mark a new period in which Germany will become a partner in 
the defense of the free world. 

We are asking for $16,700,000, a reduction of $6,250,000 compared with 1952, to 
cover our operations in the Federal Republic and in West Berlin. I do not think 
it is too much to say that the success or failure of our activities in Germany may 
well determine the success or failure of our global efforts to deter aggression and 
to live in freedom and peace. 

The budget we are submitting is marked by the fact that within the coming 
months the Office of the United States High Commissioner is to be replaced by 
an embassy. The new United States Embassy at Bonn, however, will have to 
perform tasks which are not normally the function of an embassy. It will have 
to carry on many activities provided for in the conventions we have signed with 
the Federal Republic. Moreover, transition to embassy status will not do away 
with Communist pressure. Indeed, that pressure will probably increase. The 
Federal Republic will still be the main target of the gigantic Communist 
propaganda campaign, both to prevent German participation in the defense of the 
West and to extend the power of the Kremlin to the Rhine and beyond. 

With this situation in mind the budget has been drawn up to cover, in addition 
to administrative costs, two major fields: 


1. CONDUCT OF RELATIONS 


This part of the budget covers (a) normal activities earried. on by an embassy 
with a friendly power, and (0) manifold activities resulting from the recently 
signed conventions. 


2. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


This part of the budget covers the expenses for a large-scale program directed 
toward the strengthening in Germany of all democratic attitudes and movements 
which will insure German integration with the West and German participation 
in the defense of the European-Atlantic community. 

We have already submitted to you detailed material on our needs and on how 
the money would be spent. Before answering your questions I should like to 
describe briefly : 

(1) The situation in Germany today and the problem it presents. 

(2) The program we have; and 

(3) The organization and cost. 


(1) Tire situation {n Germany 


Less than 2 weeks ago we concluded and signed conventions between Great 
Britain, France, and the United States and the Federal Republic. Upon ratifica- 
tion of these conventions and of the European Defense Treaty, which is to be rati- 
fied simultaneously by the Federal Republic, the occupation by the Western 
Allies of the area of the Federal Republic will cease. The Federal Republic will 
take its place as a partner among the other free nations. 

This is an historic development. In May 1945 Germany was a physical, moral, 
and economic ruin. Hitler’s savage years of rule had ended in destruction such 
as no nation in modern history has experienced. The Western Allies hoped that 
the Seviet Union would join them in the task of reconstruction in order to make 
certain that 65,000,000 people in the center of Europe would form a peaceful and 
democratic European nation. 

It soon became apparent that Soviet Russia was seeking the complete domina- 
tion of Germany on a totalitarian basis and not its reconstruction as a democratic 
nation. With these Soviet intentions in mind, the western powers decided that at 
least in their zones of occupation and in the western sector of Berlin they would 
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attempt to help the German people construct a democratic, peaceful society. 
This has been done. 

Politically, a parliamentary democracy has developed in the Federa) Republic. 
Men, women, and young people are participating in political and community life 
on local, state, and national levels. Obviously, this political structure, created 
with much stress and strain, has its weaknesses. It is less than 3 years old. 
Small totalitarian elements of the extreme right and of the extreme left oppose 
the government. More importantly, one of the largest parties in Germany, though 
pro-western in outlook, has vigorously opposed the government on both domestic 
and foreign issues. All in all, however, the Federal Republic is on the road to a 
constructive, democratic order alined on western concepts. 

Economically, the advances made by the Federal Republic are amazing. Cities 
are being rebuilt, houses are being constructed, plants have been restored. Pro- 
duction is now 140 percent of the 1936 level. Exports are high and the dollar gap 
hes diminished, but the inauguration of an armament program will require con- 
tinued defense support from the United States. 

This progress and the need to strengthen the European Community against 
Communist aggression justify the conventions we signed 2 weeks ago with the 
Federal Republic. Despite the bitter opposition of the Soviets, and in the face of 
traditional German and European obstacles, these conventions shows that the 
ay people wish to associate themselves with the Western community of free 
nations. 

The Bonn conventions and the European Defense Treaty which goes hand in 
hand with them are designed to supplant the oceupation statute, to permit 
German integration with the free nations on a basis of equality and to insure 
the Federal Republic's military and financial participation in the defense of the 
west. These arrangements represent the nearest approach to a peace treaty that 
is feasible, given the continued division of Germany and the tense political 
situation in Europe. Moreover, they establish a peaceful alliance in which the 
Federal Republic is a free and equal partner. 

Under the conventions, supreme authority will be retained by the Allies only 
to the extent necessary (a) to discharge responsibilities regarding Germany as 
a whole, including the unification of Germany and a peace settlement; (b) to 
deal with questions related to Berlin; and (c) to station military forces in 
Germany and protect the security of these forces. In all other respects the 
Federal Republic will have rights and prerogatives of a sovereign state. The 
arrangements will commit the Federal Republic to insure the preservation of 
certain accomplishments of the occupation and the completion of certain tasks 
undertaken during the occupation. 

I attach, as an annex to this statement, a summary issued by the Allied High 
Commission of the conventions and other documents signed on May 26 at Bonn. 

West Berlin, which is closely connected with the Federal Republic but not 
a part of it, will not be directly affected by the conventions. To the maximum 
extent possible, however, West Berlin is being granted relaxations of internal 
occupation controls. In order to protect its status and its relationships with the 
West the Allies will continue in occupation. 

The conventions must be ratified by the various legislative bodies of the 
nations concerned, depending upon their respective constitutional processes. It 
is impossible to forecast with accuracy the time that will be required for ratifica- 
tion. For budgetary purposes we are assuming that the new relationships will 
come into effect by late summer or early autumn, 

We believe that our positive policy of German partnership is essential if the 
free nations are to be in a strong position to meet the Soviet threat. Moreover, 
German integration with the free nations is the best guarantee against a re- 
surgence within Germany of Nazi-like evils. 

Communist propaganda and actions in the past year give us a warning of what 
we may expect in the year ahead. The Soviets are likely to alternate blandish- 
ments of peace with threats of war to prevent the Federal Republic from ratify- 
ing—and after ratification from remaining faithful to—the new agreements with 
the European and Atlantic nations. The Communists are playing upon two major 
fears in the Federal Republic to stop the ratification of the conventions and of 
the European Defense Community treaty, These fears are:(1) The Soviet Union 
will attack West Germany if the latter joins the defense community of free 
nations and (2) the Soviets will permanently seal off East Germany if the Federal 
Republic associates itself with the West. 

At the present time Soviet policy is placing strongest emphasis on the unifica- 
tion of the country, trying to convince the German people that unification of 
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Germany is now possible if they will forego partnership with the West.. This 
great propaganda effort of the Russians understandably makes an impression on 
many Germans who desire unification of their country. Skepticism of Soviet 
intentions, fear of losing their liberties and the leadership of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer have up to now built a wall of German resistance to these blandishments, 
The Communist effort, however, will be intensified and this summer is likely to 
witness the high point of a mighty propaganda barrage. 

Soviet propaganda uses all techniques and weapons. Soviet-controlled radio 
stations pour out threats and promises 24 hours each day. Soviet-controlled 
presses turn out millions of copies of newspapers, pamphlets, and books aimed at 
the German people. Communist films with poisonous propaganda aimed chiefly 
at the United States are widely distributed. Messages from the Kremlin, 
maneuvers of the Soviet Army, youth demonstrations, street riots, proclamations 
of the Communist puppet government of East Germany are all tied into this 
mighty effort. The immediate aim is to prevent the Bundestag from ratification 
of the agreements with the West. 

Few men and women who have not lived or worked in Germany nor maintained 
close contact with German developments, can have a concept of the strength of 
Communist propaganda directed toward Germany or of the organization and 
infiltration tactics of the Communists. Only those who have to contend with it 
every day, repel it, and take the offensive against it can fully comprehend the 
imagination, energy, and determination which go into this Soviet psychological 
campaign against the Federal Republic. 

Inside the Federal Republic the Soviet efforts are mirrored in the political 
controversy among the great parties. Although an overwhelming majority of 
the German people, in and outside the major parties is firmly western in its 
political philosophy, a great debate is now taking place on whether unification 
of Germany or integration with the west comes first. 

There is another problem of importance inside the Federal Republic, Despite 
the large advances that have been made toward a democratic society there are 
groups and interests intent upon restoring the philosophy and practices of 
Nazism. As the Federal Republic gains complete political freedom these groups 
become less subdued and more noisy. These groups, however, are in the small 
minority. They have not made any important gains at the ballot box, yet in 
view of the recent history of Germany one feels: impelled not to discount them. 
The Communists do not hesitate to associate with them or support them in.their 
efforts to destroy the democratic republic. 

In spite of the activities of these dissident and dangerous groups, a great 
majority of the German people and their leaders is committed and devoted 
to the representative form of government. The democratic groups hold the 
positions of power in the Federal Republic. They have won decisive tests at 
the polls. To insure the maintenance and constructive development of the 
democratic community in Germany it is necessary to support all democratic 
groups in the Federal Republic, to encourage the idea and practice of the 
European community and to demonstrate that a democratic form of government 
is the only practicable form of government for the German people to support. 


(2) The program 


Our program for 1953 is designed to meet these problems and challenges. This 
program has four major objectives: (1) To achieve solid and democratic German 
participation in the European-Atlantic community; (2) to strengthen the demo- 
cratic elements in Germany in the frustration of Communist and neo-Nazi aims; 
(3) to guard the Allied position in free West Berlin; (4) to work unceasingly 
for the peaceful unification of Germany under conditions of freedom. 

The coming 6 months will see the test of our first objective. The Government 
of Germany is now engaged in gaining wide support for the agreements we have 
signed. It will be our task in the coming months to help convince the German 
people that their hope for freedom and peace lies in integration with the Western 
community. 

With our support the German people have already given large evidence of their 
intentions by joining the Shuman plan. We must now continue to make the 
issues clear in the debate over the defense community. With the 12 years of Nazi 
dictatorship still alive in their minds, the German people and Parliament will 
have to make the decision for themselves to join or not to join the free nations 
in defending their liberties against another totalitarian dictatorship. _- 

I believe that after all the issues have been made clear and after they have 
been thoroughly discussed, the German people and Parliament will make their 
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decision—to ratify the conventions and this alliance with the West. It will re- 
quire courage and foresight to follow the path outlined, but there are many 
elements in West Germany which possess these qualities. 

Our first objective and our second objective are the reasons for the continuation 
of a large, vigorous public affairs program. It is of vital importance that we 
strengthen our efforts to reach the people of the Federal Republic and of Soviet- 
dominated East Germany. We must continue to expose Communist propaganda 
and to bring to 50,000,000 Germans in the Federal Republic and in West Berlin 
and to 18,000,000 Germans in the east zone the truth about the United States and 
the Western World. It is vital for us to continue our press, publication and many 
of our film activities to offset the virulent Communist campaign. It is particu- 
larly important to strengthen our great radio station in Berlin—RIAS—which 
means so much to the Germans in the East. 

Our information centers, called Amerika Haeuser in Germany, and our public- 
affairs branches in many cities of the Federal Republic and Berlin are centers 
of democratic activity and thought, visited by 14,000,000 Germans a year. I wish 
that all of you could have witnessed the role played by such centers and by RIAS 
during the Communist-organized youth festival last August in Berlin. Tens 
of thousands of east-zone youngsters dared to come to these American centers 
and agencies to establish contacts, to ask questions, to learn the truth. Their 
combined effect put a heavy damper on that massive Communist demonstration. 

Our public-affairs activities, including the sending of 2.000 Germans yearly 
to the United States, the work in the field of education and with all types of 
civic organizations, are carried on in cooperation with the German people. It 
is important that it should be continued in these early years of German demo- 
cratic development. 

The partnership of the German people with the free nations will be strength- 
ened if belief in democratic ideas and institutions grows in the Federal Republic. 
Moreover it is important that the young Germans who are being asked to bear 
arms should hold firm democratic convictions. For these purposes we must 
continue an affirmative program so that the German people, particularly German 
youth, will develop both loyalty and enthusiasm for the cause of the free nations. 

We should not endanger the great investment in democracy which we have 
made in Germany since 1945. The Communist threat and the neo-Nazi threats 
make it vital for us to carry on this work. 

Each year, I believe, will see a strengthening of democratic institutions in 
Germany. Just as we must support the Germans in the combined defense effort 
so must we continue to help them in their work to build a stronger democracy. 

The third objective we have must be the preservation of the freedom and wel- 
fare of Berlin. This must remain our aim until Germany is unified. West Berlin 
has given many evidences of its courage and faith. It is unfaltering in its resist- 
ance to Communist pressures. It is a symbol of freedom and we must maintain 
that freedom. In Berlin in the days, weeks, and months ahead we must be alert 
against new attacks and encroachments and we must continue to give a brave 
people full and firm support. 

Our fourth objective ties in with our first objective. It is our policy, based on 
deep conviction, that only by the solid organization of the strength of the West 
can German unification be brought about. We believe that the Federal Republic 
stands a far better chance of peaceful reunification of Germany under conditions 
of liberty if it is backed by the whole Western Community of which it is a part. 
Already the development of the NATO-SHAPE-European Defense Community 
concept has had its effect on the Kremlin. 

We believe that it will be possible to convince the Soviets that this great organ- 
ization of free nations is purely defensive in character and that by its nature 
it cannot be aggressive. Under its design no one nation can become aggressive. 
As an entity it can only be defensive. Its defensive character will become so 
strong, however, that the Soviets will have to forego their plan to dominate 
Europe. At such a time, with the political and moral pressure of the world 
directed toward the democratic reunification of the two parts of Germany, I 
believe the Soviets will be impelled to sit down to draw up a peace settlement 
which will provide for German unity and freedom. 

Such are the objectives we have as we move into a new relationship with the 
Federal Republic. Many of you gentlemen have visited Western Germany and 
you have seen what is going on there. You have seen the impressive political and 
economic rehabilitation of the country. In contrast, in East Berlin, which the 
Soviets are now sealing off from the western half of the city, you have observed 
the slow economic progress, you have sensed the heavy controls imposed by the 
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Communists, you have seen the slogans, the posters, the lurid propaganda attack 
on the West, particularly on the United States. 

From your own observation you know how high are the stakes in Germany. 
As Germany goes, so goes Europe. German partnership with the western 
nations is a guarantee that Germany and Europe will go the democratic way. 

I wish to dispel one idea frequently put forward. We have not bought German 
participation in the western community. This step has taken place during the 
year when economic aid to Germany had reached its lowest level. Moreover, 
we have not surrendered any rights nor have we made any concessions which were 
not consistent with our basic policy in Germany. The Government of the Federal 
Republic, in free and equal negotiations, decided to enter the partnership of the 
west in the belief that such a partnership is the only way by which the German 
people can achieve peace, unity, and freedom. 

It has taken more than a year of round-table negotiations to create the basis 
of this new relationship. Under the agreements made in Bonn and Paris we 
continue to have serious obligations in Germany, and for its part the Federal 
Republic has also assumed the obligations which are characteristic of a true 
partnership. The mutual character of these agreements shows conclusively that 
German participation was neither purchased nor dictated. 


(3) Organization and cost 


During the past fiscal year, in anticipation of the successful conclusion of the 
conventions we have recently signed, we took many major steps to reduce our 
staffing requirements. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1952, under the GOAG 
appropriation, we had 1,560 Americans and 13,500 Germans on our staff. As of 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1953 our staff will have been cut to 940 Americans 
and 7,000 Germans. This reduction is reflected in the budget before you. 

This sharp cut has been made possible by plans we put into effect in the sum- 
mer of 1949 when the High Commission replaced military government. In 1$49 
we set up a basic organization that could be adapted to changing political con- 
ditions and at the same time permit a progressive reduction in. staff. 

Some of the major reductions in staff this year have been achieved by the 
following: 

(1) One hundred forty-one positions have been saved by reducing the 
offices of the land commissioner and land observers and by transferring re- 
maining functions to the consulates. 

(2) We have saved 112 positions by terminating Kreis resident officer 
programs, transferring certain KRO functions to our public affairs offices and 
others to military liaison. 

(3) We have reduced military security responsibilities. 

(4) We have transferred public affairs activities to the consulates and 
broadened these activities to cover the entire Federal Republic. 

(5) Our administrative activities have been reduced by consolidating our 
headquarters at Bonn and reducing the number of our field offices. 

As of June 30, 1952, we shall have reduced our organization to the minimum 
required to discharge normal embassy functions and additional activities pre- 
scribed by the situation in Germany. The non-embassy functions which will 
continue during all or a large part of the coming fiscal year are: Legal affairs; 
United States courts; limited military security controls; military liaison; Berlin 
element ; tripartite secretariat ; eastern element; civil aviation ; displaced persons 
program ; coal and steel control; administration. Manv of these are on a liqui- 
dating basis—all are essential. These total 333 positions, 

In addition, since this budget was submitted, certain activities have been added 
by the conventions recently signed. They are related to the establishment of the 
Arbitration Tribunal, and other tripartite and quadripartite boards, commissions 
and committees. The number of full-time personnel required to carry out these 
functions has not yet been determined, nor has the method of financing these 
positions been settled. Part-time duties will have to be performed by personnel 
already carrying out full schedules. 

To cover the cost of our efforts to achieve our objectives in Germany, we are 
making the following request: $16,700,000 for all operations that cannot be 
covered by deutschemarks. In addition, we will require the equivalent in local 
currency of $31,133,000, exclusive of our Berlin requirements. This total, ex- 
elusive of Berlin, in dollars and the dollar equivalent of deutschemarks of 
$47,833,000, compares with $104,903,000 committed in the fiscal year 1952,” 

Our needs in Berlin, which we shall cover with deutschemarks, will remain 
substantially the same as last year. 
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In this and previous years, our local currency has derived from three sources: 
(1) oceupation costs, (2) counterpart funds, and (3) certain other local currency 
accounts, including revenues. The German Government will continue to help in 
the support of our United States military forces in Germany through a defense 
contribution, but our civilian agencies in Germany will no longer receive deutsche- 
marks from the German Government after the contracts take effect. 

Likewise, counterpart funds generated from United States said programs in 
Germany through the present fiscal year will be almost completely committed 
for specific purposes and new funds will be available in the future only to the 
extent that the United States defense support program is carried on in Germany. 
The other available local currency accounts will also have been virtually com- 
mitted by the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

We have therefore requested authority in this appropriation to draw down 
deutschemark payments for United States surplus property credits in Germany. 
This authority is essential if our deutschemark expenses are to be met without 
a direct dollar appropriation from the Congress. 

Before leaving the question of local currencies, I should like to point out that 
our internal controls on the use of deutschemarks, regardless of source, are very 
tight. We have introduced the same budgeting, accounting, and auditing systems 
and procedures in the use of deutschemarks as we do for dollars. I can assure 
the Congress that we are spending these funds as though they were appropriated 
dollars and, by so doing, we are able to avoid a request for a much larger dollar 
appropriation for our operations in Germany. 


CONCLUSION 


The fact that we are on the threshold of a new relationship with Germany 
does not mean that the dangers in the center of Europe are eliminated. Mighty 
Soviet armies and air forces are still poised on the frontiers of the Federal 
Republic and on the borders of the satellite countries. Communist propaganda 
is incessant and virulent. The designs of the Kremlin are shrouded as ever. 
Inside Germany Neo-Nazis are probing to find the road back to power. 

Nevertheless, the ratification of the contractual agreements and of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty will bring a new strength and stability in 
Western and Central Europe. The Federal Republic and the free nations will 
gain support and strength in their mutual cooperation. A more vigorous com- 
munity of free nations will be a further guarantee against Soviet aggression. 
aoe I am certain, will play an important, democratic role in this great 

ort. 

The fact that Germany is now in a position to make this contribution to the 
partnership of the free people shows that we—the United States, together with 
its British and French allies and the German people—have come a long way 
since May 1945. Seven years ago nobody could have foreseen the political, eco- 
nomic, and moral reconstruction that has taken place in Western Germany and in 
West Berlin. The industrious German people, with Konrad Adenauer as their 
Chancellor, have made a major contribution to their own rehabilitation. The 
aid of the Uni‘ed States, however, has been indispensable. Without that aid 
neither the physical reconstruction nor the emergence of democratic groups and 
leaders would have been so marked. 

The American people did not seek to be occupiers, and they are not by tem- 
perament or tradition trained for the job of occupation. Yet the record of the 
United States in Germany since 1945 is one of which we can be proud. I would 
like particularly to pay tribute to the large number of devoted public servants, 
both career officials as well as those who came from private life, who have worked 
in Germany during the past 7 years. They have worked with high purpose and 
skill to bring about the results we have achieved. Many are now returning to 
the United States to take up new pursuits. They deserve well of their country. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a few personal remarks. The Allied 
High Commission will be dissolved in the coming months, and many of us who 
have been serving in Germany will be replaced. I have had the honor of holding 
the position of United States High Commissioner in Germany for 3 years. 
During that time I have always had the full support of the President, the Con- 
gress, the State Department, the Department of Defense, and of many private 
organizations and citizens of this country. 

Controversial and complex issues, many of importance to the security of our 
Nation, have arisen in Germany. Critical decisions have had to be made and 
always will have to be made in Germany. I am grateful for the support that 
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has been invariably extended to me. I know it will be extended to others so 
that they will be able successfully to meet the challenges which will face the 
United States in Germany in the years ahead. 


THE CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS WITH GERMANY 


Following are summaries of the conventions establishing the new relationship 
between the German Federal Republic and the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, signed in Bonn today by the Foreign Ministers of the four 
Governments, together with summaries of associated documents. 

The summaries are arranged in the following order : 


I. The meaning of the contractual agreements. 
II. Summary of the convention on relations between the three powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany and documents annexed to it: 
A. Summary of the Declaration of the Federal Government on material 
aid to Berlin and of the letter from the Three Powers to the 
Federal Chancellor regarding relationship between the Federal 
Republic and Berlin. 
B. Summary of the Charter of the Arbitration Tribunal. 
III. Summary of the convention on the settlement of matters arising out of the 
war and the occupation. i 
IV. Summary of the convention on the rights and obligations of foreign forces 
and their members in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
V. Summary of the finance convention. 
VI. Summary of letters forming a part of the contractual agreements.. 
VII. Special arrangements for the entry into force of parts of the contractual 
agreements. 


(Nore.—The complete text of the agreements is not yet available in 
Washington.) 


I. THE MEANING OF THE CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


The effect of the contractual agreements is to include the Federal Republic in 
the community of free nations as an equal partner. 

The convention on relations and the related conventions aim to liquidate a 
situation which arose out of the war and the occupation. In addition, they regu- 
late the stationing in the Federal Republic of substantial foreign forces to assist 
in the common defense. It has consequently been necessary not only to establish 
broad principles but to make provisions of a detailed character, such as normally 
appear in peace treaties and military conventions. 

In considering the contractual agreements as a whole, it should be borne in 
mind that they have had to take into account an unprecedented situation. 

In the first place, as long as there is no agreement between the Three Powers 
and the Soviet Union, the unity of Germany cannot be realized nor can all-German 
problems be settled. Hence the problem has posed itself of according to the 
Federal Republic full authority over its external and internal affairs while 
preserving the means of negotiating German unity and of maintaining rights of 
the Three Powers in Berlin. Subject to the realization of these aims, the Three 
Powers have no desire to infringe German sovereignty or German equality of 
rights. 

Secondly, an unusual situation has been created by the need to station in time 
of peace a very large number of troops for defense purposes in a foreign country. 
The presence of troops of the Three Powers in Germany is vital to the defense 
of Germany. This naturally imposes a burden on Germany, although already it 
is bringing an important economic advantage in the shape of the expenditure of 
foreign currency, a factor which with the passage of time will play an increas- 
ingly important role. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
despatch of these troops abroad imposes a severe military and financial burden 
on the other Western Powers, who have committed very important military and 
air forces to this theater. In order to fulfill their role, these troops and air forces 
must be operational. They must have facilities for training; they must be pro- 
vided with lines of communication, and their essential military requirements 
must be met; furthermore, they must have the assurance of the requisite liberty 
of action if need arises. Otherwise, Germany cannot be defended and these 
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troops will be exposed to unnecessary hazards unacceptable to their governments. 
The problem has been to reconcile the preservation of the rights of the Federal 
Republic and its citizens with the legitimate operational requirements of the 
foreign defense forces. 

Thirdly, in view of the fact that a general peace treaty cannot now be con- 
cluded, the agreements take the unprecedented step of liquidating the war and 
the controls of the occupation regime before conclusion of a final peace settle- 
ment. Hence the appearance of a number of provisions which would normally 
have been included in a peace treaty. The liquidation of a long and bitterly 
contested war is not a simple matter, but the provisions have been designed to 
meet to the minimum acceptable extent the principal aims of the Allies while 
at the same time imposing the least possible burden on the structure and eco- 
nomic stability of the Federal Republic. 

It should be borne in mind that these agreements have been freely negotiated 
on the basis of complete equality. The very length of the negotiations bears out 
the truth of this statement. In the course of these discussions, concessions have 
been made by each party. Whilst paying due regard to essential requirements, 
all sides have been inspired by the desire not to overlook the large issues at 
stake nor to prejudice the integration and defense of the West by intransigence 
on issues which, whilst not of major significance, have some importance. If, 
so shortly after the end of the war, these conventions open up a new chapter 
in Germany’s relationship with the Western Powers, and if they enable the 
defense of the West to be effectively organized, it is to be expected that the 
parties will see in their proper perspective the sacrifices which these concessions 
represent. 

Because of the special status of the city, the contractual agreements do not 
apply to Berlin. However, in consonance with their new relationship to the 


‘Federal Republic, the Three Powers have published a declaration that they will 


grant the Berlin authorities the maximum liberty compatible with the city’s 
special situation. 


II. SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE PowERs AND 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND THE DOCUMENTS ANNEXED To IT 


The convention on relations is the political agreement establishing the basic 
principles which will henceforth govern the new relationship between the Three 
Powers and the German Federal Republic. 

The convention comprises a preamble and 11 articles only. Its provisions have 
three major effects: The Federal Republic is granted the widest authority over 
its internal and external affairs, the rights retained by the Three Powers are 
defined, and the objectives of a common policy are set out. 


Frecdom for the Federal Republic 
The granting of freedom to the Federal Republic is achieved in the following 


‘way: 


The occupation statute is repealed ; 

The Allied High Commission and the land commissions are abolished; 

Henceforth the Three Powers will conduct their relations with the Federal 
Republic through Ambassadors ; 

The foreign armed forces stationed in the Federal territory are no longer 
occupation forces, their sole mission now being to secure the defense of the 
free world. 

The Federal Republic, released from all control, will thus be able, on its 
own responsibility, to develop its democratic and federal institutions within 
the framework of its basic law. 


Limited Rights for the Three Powers 


However, because of the current international situation, the existing division 
of Germany and the present impossibility of concluding a peace treaty, the Three 
Powers must necessarily retain certain rights. The convention on relations 
specifies these rights. They relate to the stationing of armed forces in Germany 
and the protection of their security in Berlin, and in Germany as a whole, in- 
cluding the problems of unification and the peace settlement. The convention 
goes on to place obligations on each party to preserve these rights. Thus, while 
the Federal Republic must abstain from any action prejudicing these rights and 
agrees to facilitate their exercise by the Three Powers, the latter, in return, 
undertake to consult the Federal Republic in respect of their implementation. 
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Likewise, although the Three Powers have the power, in certain circumstances 
endangering the security of the forces, to declare a state of emergency over all 
or part of the Federal territory, they can do so only if the Federal Republic and 
the EDC are unable to meet the emergency. In such circumstances they will 
utilize to the greatest possible extent the assistance of the Federal Government 
and the other German authorities. Furthermore, the measures they may take 
during this exceptional period are restricted to the minimum necessary to restore 
the situation. As regards Berlin, the Federal Republic moveover promises to 
furnish its utmost cooperation for the political, cultural, economic, and financial 
reconstruction of the city. 


Federal Reptblic an Equal Partner 


Finally, the new status of the Federal Republic fits into the framework of a 
common policy, the objectives and implications of which are made clear in the 
convention. The immediate objective is to integrate the Federal Republic, on a 
basis of equality, in the European community now being shaped, which is itself a 
part of the community of free nations. This is why the Federal Republic agrees 
to conduct its affairs in conformity with the principles stated in the Charter 
of the United Nations and the objectives defined by the Statute of the Council 
of Europe, asserts its intention to become a member of the international organi- 
zations of the free world and freely undertakes to participate in the European 
Defense Community. 

A second objective is the reunification by peaceful means of a fully free Ger- 
many. Thus, the four signatory states are resolved that the peace settlement 
fer the whole of Germany shall be freely negotiated by all the parties; they 
also agree that a unified Germany shall enjoy the rights and be bound by the 
obligations conferred and imposed upon the Federal Republic by the new agree- 
ments and treaties contributing to the creation of an intergrated European 
community, 

Revision Clause 

The Convention on Relations contains an important revision clause which also 
applies to all the related conventions. Under this clause, the terms of the 
conventions shall be reviewed at the request of one of the four states in the 
event of German unification, the creation of a European federation or any other 
occurrence which the four states jointly recognize to be of fundamental signifi- 
cance, The parties will then open negotiations with a view to modifying the 
conventions to the extent necessary to take into account the changes that have 
occurred in the situation. 


A. SUMMARY OF THE DECLARATION OF THE FEDEKAL GOVERNMENT ON MATERIAL AID 
TO BERLIN 


Under the provisions of the convention on relations, the Federal Republic 
undertakes to provide continued material aid to Berlin. Because of Berlin’s 
importance as a part of the free world and in view of the ties connecting the 
Federal Republic with Berlin, the Federal Republic desires to strengthen Berlin 
in all fields, particularly as regards improving the productive capacity and level 
of employment in Berlin. 

The declaration specifies the forms of aid which the Federal Republic will 
continue to extend to Berlin. 

This aid includes: 

1. Financial aid to insure the maintenance of a balanced budget ; 

2. Equitable treatment in allocation of material in short supply; 

3. A fair share in external aid received by the Federal Republic; 

4. Assistance in developing foreign trade, as well as such favored treat- 
ment in trade matters as circumstances warrant ; 

5. Maintenance of an adequate money supply of deutschemarks (West) 
and of adequate stockpiles of supplies for emergencies ; 

6. Maintenance and improvement of trade and of communications and 
transport facilities between Berlin and the Federal Republic; 

7. Inclusion of Berlin in international agreements concluded by the Fed- 
eral Republic, wherever this is possible. 


Summary of the letter from the Three Powers to the Federal Chancellor.regard- 
ing relationships between the Federal Republic and Berlin 


This letter, sent to the Federal Chancellor by the three High Commissioners 
on behalf of their Governments, expresses the desire of the Three Powers to 
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assist in strengthening the bonds between the Federal Republic and Berlin, 
insofar as the present situation permits. 

The letter states that the Three Powers are conscious of the need for Federal 
aid to Berlin and of the desirability that Berlin and the Federal Republic adopt 
similar policies. In view of this, the Three Powers assure the Federal authori- 
ties that they will exercise their rights in Berlin in such a way as to facilitate 
Federal aid to Berlin, to permit representation of Berlin and of the Berlin 
population outside Berlin, and to encourage the adoption of similar policies in 
Berlin and the Federal Republic, In regard to the adoption of similar policies, 
the Three Powers will have no objection if Berlin adopts, in accordance with 
an appropriate procedure, the same legislation as that of the Federal Republic. 


B. SUMMARY OF THE CHARTER OF THE ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL 


The convention on relations creates the arbitration tribunal, an institution 
particularly characteristic of the new relationship. Its composition and ma- 
chinery are described in the charter annexed to the convention. All the provi- 
sions concerning this court are designed to secure absolute equality of treatment 
between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic. The tribunal is composed 
of nine members to be selected from the highest ranking judges and of the most 
eminent jurists. Three members will be appointed by the Federal Republic; 
each of the Three Powers will appoint one member, and the three others, called 
neutral members, will be appointed by agreement between the Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic. They must not be nationals of any of the four 
signatory states. These nine members will elect a neutral member president 
whose term of office is 2 years. 

The tribunal will sit either in plenary session or in chambers of three members, 
Decisions are taken by majority vote. The tribunal must always be composed 
of an uneven number of members, {including an equal number of the members ap- 
pointed by the Three Powers and of those appointed by the Federal Republic. 
On the same principle, the chambers will be composed of one of the members 
appointed by the Three Powers, one appointed by the Federal Republic and one 
neutral member. 

The permanent seat of the tribunal will be within the Federal territory, the 
location will be fixed by subsequent administrative agreement. 

The tribunal has jurisdiction over all disputes between the Three Powers and 
the Federal Republic arising from the application of the various conventions, 
which the parties have been unable to settle by negotiation. The only disputes 
excluded from its jurisdiction are those connected with the exercise of the special 
rights in regard to Berlin, all-German matters, and the stationing of troops. 
which are retained by the Three Powers. The tribunal! will also resolve problems 
concerning the competence of certain judicial or administrative authorities pro- 
vided for in the conventions, Only the governments of the four signatory states 
may be parties before the tribunal. In rendering its decisions, the tribunal will 
apply the generally accepted rules of international law governing the interpre- 
tation of treaties. 

The powers of the tribunal are very extensive. It may order a party that has 
taken legislative or administrative measures in the federal territory inconsistent 
with the conventions to deprive them of effect or annul them if the party con- 
cerned fails to carry out the tribunal’s decision. It may annul judicial decisions 
enforceable in the federal territory if they violate the basic principles of the con- 
ventions. In general, if the unsuccessful party fails to take the steps called for 
by the tribunal’s judgment, it may authorize the other party to take appropriate 
measures to remedy the situation in compliance with the judgment. It also has 
the power, before deciding on the merits of a case, to order such measures to 
preserve the status quo as it deems necessary. Its judgments are final and not 
subject to appeal. 

The Charter also establishes the rules for proceedings before the tribunal. 
Proceedings will consist of a written part and an oral part and will closely follow 
the form of those before the International Court of Justice. 

It should also be noted that in addition to its judicial functions, the tribunal 
may, at the joint request of the Governments of the Federal Republie and of the 
— Powers, issue advisory opinions on the correct application of the con- 
ventions, 
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III. SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION ON THE SETTLEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING OUT 
OF THE WAR AND THE OCCUPATION 


The title of this convention accurately summarizes its contents. It deals in 
12 chapters, with matters arising out of the termination of the war and the 
occupation. Many of these matters are covered only provisionally. Their settle- 
ment at this time was impossible because the Three Powers had no mandate to 
negotiate for or to bind the many other countries which were at war with Ger- 
many and which would naturally be entitled to participate in a final settlement. 
The Three Powers have acted so as not to prejudice the position of such countries 
at a final settlement. 


Four categories 


The subjects dealt with in this convention fall into four main categories. 
Firstly there are a number of questions which are normally handled in a peace 
treaty. Secondly, there are quéstions which, although not normally found in a 
peace treaty, would, because of the particular situation obtaining in Germany, 
inevitably have been covered if one had been signed at this time. (E. 6, restitu- 
tion to and compensation for victims of Nazi persecution.) Thirdly, there are 
provisions for the orderly handover to the Federal Republic of important responsi- 
bilities and functions hitherto exercised by the Three Powers, such as civil avia- 
tion. Fourthly, of lesser importance, is a single chapter regulating the provision, 
for a brief transitional period, of facilities for the Embassies of the Three 
Powers and their staffs, in order to ease acute accommodation difficulties. 


CHAPTER 1 


Position of Allied Legislation and Agreements 


The main purpose of chapter 1 is to lay down principles governing rights and 
obligations flowing from Allied action during the occupational period. With 
this end in view, provisions are made for the continued validity of Allied legis. 
lation, subject to a right of the German authorities to amend it, repeal it, or 
deprive it of effect. This right is limited only where its exercise would prejudice 
the rights of the Three Powers under the convention on relations or where the 
contracting parties have otherwise agreed for some particular reason. There 
are also provisions for the continued..validity of international. agreements cop- 
cluded by the Allied authorities on behalf of their respective zones, and of acts 
done within Germany by them. 

Provision is made for the winding up of occupation courts having criminal 
and civil jurisdictions, and for the continued validity of their judgments. 


War criminals 


An important article deals with war criminals. The Three Powers had 
planned to hand over custody to the Federal Republic in the same way as was 
done in Japan. In addition, it was planned to set up a mixed hoard, with equal 
Allied and German participation, to consider the termination or reduction of 
sentence of the war criminals. Because of constitutional difficulties on the 
German side custody could not be handed over to the Federal Republic now. 
The mixed board is to be set up and will begin work as soon as possible after 
entry into force of the convention. It will be seen that most of the provisions 
of chapter 1 are such as would normally be handled in.a peace treaty. 


CHAPTER 2 


Deconcentration and decartelization 

Provisions, relating to deconcentration and decartelization are contained in 
chapter 2. The aim of this chapter is to ensure effective decartelization legis- 
lation; deconcentration of the coal, iron, and steel and film industries; decon- 
eentration of I. G. Farben industries; deconcentration of the Grossbanken;: the 
protection of persons who have taken advantage of Allied legislation which is 
now disappearing to establish themselves in a trade or profession but who do 
not have the qualifications which German law may in the future impose. 

Much of the work in these fields is already complete. For example, 24 of the 
28 contemplated new unit steel companies ‘have already been formed. The 
federal government has many times declared its support for the program of 
deconcentration to destroy excessive concentrations of economic power. 
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Provisions of this sort are not normally found in a peace treaty. The necessity 
for them in the case of Germany arises from the fact that the excessive concen- 
trations of economic power which formerly existed directly contributed to the 
growth and aggressive power of the Nazi regime. 


CHAPTER 3 
Restitution inside Germany 


The machinery for restituting identifiable property to victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion, which has been established under Allied legislation, is preserved under 
chapter 3, but the existing Allied courts of appeal are replaced by a mixed court 
having equal German and Allied membership, and neutral members. 


CHAPTER 4 


Compensation for Victims of Nazi Persecution 


Under chapter 4, the existing German machinery for compensating victims of 
Nazi persecution who have suffered the loss of unidentifiable property, imprison- 
ment, or damage to life or limb, is preserved and provision is made for its 
supplementation. 


Undertakings in line with Bundestag Declaration 


The undertakings which the Federal Republic assumes in chapters 3 and 4 
are in line with the unanimous declaration of the Bundestag of October 15, 1951, 
concerning the need to make moral and material amends to victims of Nazi 
persecution. This is a problem peculiar to Germany. 


CHAPTER 5 
Restitution outside Germany 


Chapter 5 deals with the restitution of property removed from other countries 
during the war by German occupation forces. In practice, much property which 
was readily identifiable has been returned already under Allied procedures. But 
there is a residual problem which is to be met by the establishment of a German 
agency to handle governmental claims, and of a procedure before the ordinary 
German courts for handling individuals claims. 


CHAPTER 6 


Reparations and Former German Assets Abroad 


The essence of the provisional solution found for the reparation problem is 
the preservation of the status quo pending a final settlement by the peace treaty 
between Germany and her former enemies or by earlier agreements. The 
reparation problem is a typical case where it would have been impossible to 
reach a final settlement now because of non-partcipation in the negotiations of the 
many countries other than the Three Powers whose claims would have to be 
considered before a final settlement could be reached. The maintenance in force 
of control council Law No. 5 (insofar as not already deprived of effect) and 
A. H. C. Law No, 63 was agreed upon. These laws regulate questions of title to 
property taken by way of reparation, and their disappearance without suitable 
replacement would have involved serious legal complication. 

The field with which this part of the convention is principally concerned is 
that of former German assets abroad. In this respect the Three Powers have 
wide responsibilities under international agreements, notably the agreement on 
reparation concluded with 13 other countries in Paris on January 14, 1946. 
Their responsibilities precluded the Three Powers from agreeing to an unlimited 
right of the Federal Republic to negotiate with other countries concerning 
foreign assets, but agreement was nevertheless reached permitting broad powers 
of negotiation. 


CHAPTER 7 
Status of DP’s and Refugees 

In the field of displaced persons and refugees there are provisions for a 
proper status for homeless foreigners, and the admission and distribution of 
non-German political refugees. These are not normal peace treaty provisions, 
but the situation existing in Germany after the last war, in this respect as in 
many others, was also not a normal one. 
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III. SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION ON THE SETTLEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING OUT 
OF THE WAR AND THE OCCUPATION 


The title of this convention accurately summarizes its contents. It deals in 
12 chapters, with matters arising out of the termination of the war and the 
occupation. Many of these matters are covered only provisionally. Their settle- 
ment at this time was impossible because the Three Powers had no mandate to 
negotiate for or to bind the many other countries which were at war with Ger- 
many and which would naturally be entitled to participate in a final settlement. 
The Three Powers have acted so as not to prejudice the position of such countries 
at a final settlement. 


Four categories 


The subjects dealt with in this convention fall into four main categories. 
Firstly there are a number of questions which are normally handled in a peace 
treaty. Secondly, there are questions which, although not normally found in a 
peace treaty, would, because of the particular situation obtaining in Germany, 
inevitably have been covered if one had been signed at this time. (E. 6, restitu- 
tion to and compensation for victims of Nazi persecution.) Thirdly, there are 
provisions for the orderly handover to the Federal Republic of important responsi- 
bilities and functions hitherto exercised by the Three Powers, such as civil avia- 
tion. Fourthly, of lesser importance, is a single chapter regulating the provision, 
for a brief transitional period, of facilities for the Embassies of the Three 
Powers and their staffs, in order to ease acute accommodation difficulties. 


CHAPTER 1 


Position of Allied Legislation and Agreements 


The main purpose of chapter 1 is to lay down principles governing rights and 
obligations flowing from Allied action during the occupational period. With 
this end in view, provisions are made for the continued validity of Allied legis- 
lation, subject to a right of the German authorities to amend it, repeal it, or 
deprive it of effect. This right is limited only where its exercise would prejudice 
the rights of the Three Powers under the convention on relations or where the 
contracting parties have otherwise agreed for some particular reason. There 
are also provisions for the continued..validity of international-agreements con- 
cluded by the Allied authorities on behalf of their respective zones, and of acts 
done within Germany by them. 

Provision is made for the winding up of occupation courts having criminal 
and civil jurisdictions, and for the continued validity of their judgments. 


War criminals 


An important article deals with war criminals. The Three Powers had 
planned to hand over custody to the Federal Republic in the same way as was 
done in Japan. In addition, it was planned to set up a mixed board, with equal 
Allied and German participation, to consider the termination or reduction of 
sentence of the war criminals. Because of constitutional difficulties on the 
German side custody could not be handed over to the Federal Republic now. 
The mixed board is to be set up and will begin work as soon as possible after 
entry into force of the convention. It will be seen that most of the provisions 
of chapter 1 are such as would normally be handled in.a peace treaty. 


CHAPTER 2 


Deconcentration and decartelization 

Provisions, relating to deconcentration and decartelization are contained in 
chapter 2. The aim of this chapter is to ensure effective decartelization legis- 
lation; deconcentration of the coal, iron, and steel and film industries; decon- 
eentration of I. G. Farben industries; deconcentration of the Grossbanken: the 
protection of persons who have taken advantage of Allied legislation which is 
now disappearing to establish themselves in a trade or profession but who do 
not have the qualifications which German law may in the future impose. 

Much of the work in these fields is already complete. For example, 24 of the 
28 contemplated new unit steel companies ‘have already been formed. The 
federal government has many times declared its support for the program of 
deconcentration to destroy excessive concentrations of economic power. 
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Provisions of this sort are not normally found in a peace treaty. The necessity 
for them in the case of Germany arises from the fact that the excessive concen- 
trations of economic power which formerly existed directly contributed to the 
growth and aggressive power of the Nazi regime. 


CHAPTER 8 
Restitution inside Germany 


The machinery for restituting identifiable property to victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion, which has been established under Allied legislation, is preserved under 
chapter 3, but the existing Allied courts of appeal are replaced by a mixed court 
having equal German and Allied membership, and neutral members. 


CHAPTER 4 


Compensation for Victims of Nazi Persecution 


Under chapter 4, the existing German machinery for compensating victims of 
Nazi persecution who have suffered the loss of unidentifiable property, imprison- 
ment, or damage to life or limb, is preserved and provision is made for its 
supplementation. 


Undertakings in line with Bundestag Declaration 


The undertakings which the Federal Republic assumes in chapters 3 and 4 
are in line with the unanimous declaration of the Bundestag of October 15, 1951, 
concerning the need to make moral and material amends to victims of Nazi 
persecution. This is a problem peculiar to Germany. 


CHAPTER 5 
Restitution outside Germany 


Chapter 5 deals with the restitution of property removed from other countries 
during the war by German occupation forces. In practice, much property which 
was readily identifiable has been returned already under Allied procedures. But 
there is a residual problem which is to be met by the establishment of a German 
agency to handle governmental claims, and of a procedure before the ordinary 
German courts for handling individuals claims. 


CHAPTER 6 


Reparations and Former German Assets Abroad 


The essence of the provisional solution found for the reparation problem is 
the preservation of the status quo pending a final settlement by the peace treaty 
between Germany and her former enemies or by earlier agreements. The 
reparation problem is a typical case where it would have been impossible to 
reach a final settlement now because of non-partcipation in the negotiations of the 
many countries other than the Three Powers whose claims would have to be 
considered before a final settlement could be reached. The maintenance in force 
of control council Law No. 5 (insofar as not already deprived of effect) and 
A. H. C. Law No. 63 was agreed upon. These laws regulate questions of title to 
property taken by way of reparation, and their disappearance without suitable 
replacement would have involved serious legal complication. 

The field with which this part of the convention is principally concerned is 
that of. former German assets abroad. In this respect the Three Powers have 
wide responsibilities under international agreements, notably the agreement on 
reparation concluded with 13 other countries in Paris on January 14, 1946. 
Their responsibilities precluded the Three Powers from agreeing to an unlimited 
right of the Federal Republic to negotiate with other countries concerning 
foreign assets, but agreement was nevertheless reached permitting broad powers 
of negotiation. 

CHAPTER 7 
Status of DP’s and Refugees 

In the field of displaced persons and refugees there are provisions for a 
proper status for homeless foreigners, and the admission and distribution of 
non-German political refugees. These are not normal peace treaty provisions, 
but the situation existing in Germany after the last war, in this respect as in 
many others, was also not a normal one. 
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CHAPTER 8 


German Determination to Setile Prewar External Debts 


The question of Germany’s prewar external debts has been under considera- 
tion for a year by the Debt Commission in London, on which the Federal 
Republic, the Three Powers, and other creditor nations of Germany are repre- 
sented. In chapter 8, the Federal Republic reaffirms its determination to reach 
a settlement of these debts, and agrees to take no action which could prejudice 
it, noteble in the field of foreign exchange control. 


Waiver of claims 


A waiver by the defeated country, on behalf of itself and of its nationals, of 
all claims arising out of the war or out of any subsequent occupation period 
against former enemies or occupiers, is another normal peace treaty point. 
Such a waiver, subject to confirmation at a peace settlement, is given in chapter 
9. In the course of the London Debt Conference, the Three Powers have 
notified the German representative that they are ready, if a general settlement 
of German external debts is reached, to forego more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of debt owed to them by the Federal Republic for postwar economic assistance 
to Germany. 


Liquidation of JEIA 


The chapter also provides that the Federal Republic will indemnify the Three 
Powers in respect of claims arising out of the operations of the former Joint 
Export Import Agency. This Agency was set up by the Three Powers to rehabili- 
tate the foreign trade of Western Germany and has made an important contribu- 
tion to the recovery of the German economy. An agreement, confirmed in this 
chapter, has already been concluded between the Federal Government and the 
Allied High Commission for the transfer to the Federal Republic of the assets 
of JEIA which are of substantial amount. 


CHAPTER 10 


Restoration of foreign property rights 


Chapter 10 referred to as the foreign interests chapter, provides to the greatest 
extent possible for the restoration of property rights and interests in the federal 
territory to Germany’s former enemies and their nationals wherever these rights 
were affected by the war. This principle is normal in peace treaties. To this 
end some legislation has had to be maintained in force. The more important 
of this legislation provides for the enjoyment now by United Nations patent 
holders of rights which, but for the war, they would have enjoyed earlier; for 
the regulation, pending a settlement of Germany’s debts in London, of the position 
of certain foreign creditors; and for the prevention of hardship to foreigners in 
the incidence of agrarian reform legislation. 


Lastenausgleich: Only partial exemption for U. N. nationals 


There are provisions of a normal peace treaty character for the exemption of 
United Nations nativnals and their property from special levies or taxes designed 
to meet Germany’s war burdens. In the case of the levies under the proposed 
Lastenausgleich law, only a partial exemption is given because that law is in- 
tended partly to meet charges arising out of the war, and partly to deal with 
social inequalities in Germany. Thus U. N. nationals will be exempted from 
payments under the Lastenausgleich in the first 6 years out of 30, 3 of these 
6 years being already past. Victims of Nazi persecution who are not U. N. 
nationals will get the 6-year exemption on the first DM150,000 of property resti- 
tuted to them, while German corporations controlled by U. N. nationals will enjoy 
the 6-year exemption, in proportion to the shareholding, if the U. N. shareholding 
is 85 percent or more. 


Arbitral commission 


The contracting parties have also considered it wise to follow peace treaty 
precedent by establishing an arbitral commission whose purpose will be to 
settle any disputes which may arise under the external restitution and foreign 
interests chapters of the convention. The commission has three members ap- 
acer by the Three Powers, three by the Federal Republic, and three -1eutral 
memobders. 
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CHAPTER 11 
Facilities for the embassies 


In chapter 11 provision is made for the continued enjoyment by the Three 
Powers of the use by their Embassies of certain buildings and other property 
now occupied by them. The Federal Government has agreed to their continued 
use because it wished to insure that the serious lack of accommodation in 
Germany generally, and in Bonn in particular, should not make impossible the 
establishment of British, French, and United States Embassies. 


CHAPTER 12 


Full German control over civil aviation 


Finally, in chapter 12, provision is made for the assumption of full control 
over civil aviation by the Federal Republic. The chapter also contains an under- 
taking by the Three Powers to provide technical services to the Federal Republic 
on request during the initial period. 


IV. SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF FOREIGN 
FORCES AND THEIR MEMBERS IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


This convention regulates the status of foreign forces which are to be stationed 
in the territory of the Federal Republic as a contribution to the common defense 
of Europe and of the free world. It covers all rights and obligations of the 
foreign forces, except for those set forth in the convention on relations (art. II). 


A normal-forces convention 


In basic purpose and content, this convention is similar to the normal con- 
vention on the stationing of troops which is concluded between sovereign states 
when one stations troops in the territory of another. Such an agreement like 
the present one will clearly have to provide for methods of identification of 
members of the forces, jurisdiction arrangements, measures enabling the forces 
to enforce their own discipline, arrangements for the crossing of frontiers by 
the forces, and related problems. Analogous intergovernmental agreements 
have been drawn up to regulate the activities of the United States Air Force in 
Britain, the United States forces in their Caribbean bases in British territory, 
and are also found in the NATO agreement about the stationing of forces by 
one participating country in the territory of another. An agreement on the 
same lines for the European Defense Community (EDC) is at present being 
negotiated. 


Special strategic considerations 


Outside these fundamental similarities, the case of the Federal Republic is 
exceptional. For obvious geographical and political reasons, the Federal Re- 
public is regarded as a forward, exposed, strategic area. It follows that the 
troops to be stationed in its territory will be abnormally numerous and diverse, 
and that they will be deployed in peacetime in positions, which, in certain 
eventualities, might early become the scene of military operations. Some special 
provisions have, therefore, had to be incorporated in the convention which do 
not appear in similar agreements, These provisions affect the sovereignty of 
the Federal Republic only in the same way as any freely negotiated treaty 
limits the freedom of action of the contracting states. 


Convention in four parts 

The convention is composed of 50 articles, divided into four groups: 
Part 1. General provisions 
Part 2. Jurisdiction 
Part 3. Administration and support 
Part 4. Transitional and final provisions 

Supplementing these articles are two annexes: 
Annex A—Offenses against security 
Annex B—Radio frequencies 

The ensuing notes are not in order, However, parts and articles are referred to. 


Forces to consider German interests 


In an article applicable to the whole convention, the forces undertake, in 
utilizing the rights and immunities accorded to them, to give due consideration 
to German interests, taking into account particularly the capacity of the German 
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economy and the essential domestic and export requirements of the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin. 
Logistic support 

Important provisions in part 3 cover the mechanics of day-to-day relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the foreign forces. To meet the defense needs 
of the forces, the Federal Republic will satisfy their requirements in accommo- 
dation, goods, materials, and services, labor, public services, transport services, 
and communications. A joint supply board, made up of representatives of the 
Federal Republic and those of the Three Powers concerned, will be established. 
The Board will draw up agreed periodical programs for procurement of goods, 
materials, and services in the federal territory, either directly by the authorities 
of the power concerned or by the German authorities. These programs, which 
will not include minor procurements, can be exceeded by an agreed margin. They 
will receive such preferential treatment as is necessary for the satisfactory 
fulfillment of the defense mission of the forces and can reasonably be reconciled 
with the essential civilian and defense needs of the Federal Republic. Goods 
purchased from funds provided by the Federal Republic may not be moved from 
the federal territory, except those required for military purposes for the support 
of the forces, or military equipment which military units normally carry with 
them on moving. 


Accommodation 


The accommodation requirements of the forces will be fulfilled within the 
framework of agreed programs, and German law will form one basis of any 
requisitioning, which will be carried out by the German authorities, while the 
Three Powers will retain accommodation and property under their control at the 
effective date of the convention, privately owned accommodation and movable 
property now in use by the forces will be released as soon as the Federal authori- 
ties have provided acceptable alternatives. The forces will continually review 
their needs to keep accommodation requirements to the essential minimum. 
Special attention will be paid to the return of accommodation to private persons, 

Privately owned dwellings will be released if they are not used by the forces 
for a period of 6 months. Requisitioned movable property will normally be 
released at the same time as the accommodation in which it is held, or earlier if 
no longer required by the forces. The German-anthorities will be consulted if 
new construction programs for the forces are necessary. Building projects 
financed from German defense contribution funds will in general be carried out 
by the German building authorities in conformity with German law and 
regulations. 


German labor protected 


Labor employed by the forces (normally through the German authorities) 
for defense needs will in general be subject to German labor law. German 
employees will be subject to all the obligations arising from membership of 
the Federal Republic in the EDC. Their duties with the forces will be of a 
noncombatant character. To insure their full military effectiveness, the forces 
may continue to employ civilian service units composed of Germans for a 
maximum of 2 years after the effective date of the convention. Before the 
end of this period, an examination of this arrangement will be made to find the 
best method of replacing these units while avoiding a reduction of the strength 
and effectiveness of the forces. For the protection of their interests employees 
of the forces may set up works councils whose task will be to. make suggestions 
and to present grievances or complaints to the appropriate authorities of the 
forces. Grievances unresolved after the works councils have been heard by 
these authorities will be the subject of discussion between the authorities on 
both sides. 


Freedom of movement 


For military purposes the forces will have unrestricted freedom of movement 
in the Federal territory, except where the convention states otherwise, but 
deviations from the German traffic code will be allowed only in cases of military 
necessity. In view of the crowded conditions which may be erpected to arise 
in the air space over the Federal territory, the Federal Republic and the Three 
Powers will form a standing commission to coordinate civil and military air 
activities. Arrangements for maneuvers, which the forces must, of course, 
be permitted to conduct in the Federal territory, will be made in consultation 
with the German authorities. 
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German law to be observed by members of the forces 


Provisions in part 2 operate on the principle that the members of the forces 
are obliged to observe German law, except where otherwise agreed, as is cus- 
tomary under a convention on the stationing of forces, troops will face military 
courts for criminal offenses, but German courts will have jurisdiction over them 
in noncrimina] proceedings. Members of the forces will, for example, thereby 
be liable to legal action for any future failure to maintain their children by 
German mothers. The authorities of the forces will give all possible assistance 
in enforcing judgments of German courts and authorities in noncriminal pro- 
ceedings. Arrest and search of troops will be the responsibility of the forces, 
except in cases of emergency, and then the offenders will be handed over by 
the German police to the forces. Private vehicles used by members of the forces 
must be insured in accordance with German law. 


Security of the forces 


No allied courts will have jurisdiction over Germans. In the provisions 
designed to safeguard the security of the forces, primary reliance is placed on 
the authority of the Federal Republic. However, since existing German law 
does not contain provisions completely covering the security of the forces, it has 
been agreed to amend the penal code to afford them the necessary protection in 
this field (annex A). The relevant provisions will be enforced by German 
courts. In the same context, article 4 of part I foresees full cooperation be- 
tween the German authorities and those of the forces to safeguard the security 
of the Federal Republic, the Three Powers, their forces stationed in Federal 
territory and their members and property. Cooperation will extend to the 
collection, exchange, and protection of the security of all pertinent information. 


Taxation and customs 


Immunities accorded to the forces are based on a normal principle in inter- 
national relations that one government does not tax another. Clearly the Federal 
Republic would not wish to derive profits from the presence of the forces in its 
territory. Safeguards against violations by the forces and their members of the 
fiscal, customs, and import/export regulations of the Federal Republic are 
embedded in a series of specific and severe provisions. Setting out from the 
principle that the forces shall im, general be subject to German customs legisla- 
tion, they cover inter alia cooperation between German customs officials and the 
forces, inspection at border crossing points, rationed goods supplied to the troops 
and legal action against offenders. 


Radio frequencies 


Annex B will bring operation of the radio communications and broadcasting 
stations of the forces into conformity with prevailing international agreements 
and will establish a frequency committee with equal representation (and in- 
cluding a representative of the EDC), under rotating chairmanship. The com- 
mittee will concern itself with the allocation and coordination of frequencies and 
other technical matters relating to the radio stations of the forces. 


Reference to arbitration tribunal 


All disputes between the Federal Gevernment and the Three Powers which 
arise out of this convention may be submitted to the arbitration tribunal, 
except— 

(I) Where the convention provides for other arbitral machinery (e. g., in 
the case of extraditions), and 

(II) ,\Where its provisions exclude arbitration (e. g., in regard to certain 
actions which may be necessary in advance of a grave emergency). 


Relationship to EDC and review 


This convention and the EDC treaty will in no way prejudice each other. 
Any conflicts between their respective provisions will be settled between the 
eontracting parties to both treaties. 

Review of this convention may take place at the request of one of the signa- 
tories when 2 years have elapsed after its effective date. 


Other provisions 
In adidtion to the main provisions already discussed, the convention contains 
a number of articles on connected matters, among them the following: 


(I) The forces undertake to apply public health and safety standards 
at least equal to those in the appropriate German regulations (art. 21). 
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(II) Fullest cooperation between the German authorities and the forces 
will be the rule on all questions affecting health and sanitation (art. 30). 

(III) It is agreed, with due constitutional safeguards, that in proceed- 
ings before courts of the Federal Republic or the forces, disclosure will 
not be permitted of German state or official secrets nor of any information 
which might prejudice the security of the forces, except with the consent 
of the authorities concerned (art. 15). 

(IV) The forces have agreed to relinquish their present requisitioned 
hunting and fshing rights 1 month after this convention comes into force. 
However, the ederal Government will assist the forces in obtaining hunt- 
ing and fishing facilities for recreational purposes. Members of the forces 
will conform to German seasonal laws, use the services of licensed hunters 
and pay regulation fees. In return for fishing privileges the forces will 
assume a fair share of the restocking programs of the respective Laender 
authorities. 













V. THe FINANCE CONVENTION REGULATING THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMNTS FOB 
THE ForREIGN Forces STATIONED IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


(Taking into account the build-up of German EDC contingents) 
The convention 


States the obligations of the German Federal Republic to make a continuing 
contribution to Western defense comparable to the contributions of other par- 
ticipants ; 

Establishes the availability, until June 30, 1952, (end of NATO figcal year), of 
a portion of that contribution to assist in meeting the costs of foreign forces 
in the Federal Republic; : 

Governs the use of that portion of the German contribution ; 

Specifies facilities and services to be made available without charge to the 
foreign forces; 

Provides for a mutual waiver of damage claims between each of the govern- 
ments of the Three Powers and the Federal Government and establishes pro- 
cedures for settling private claims for damage arising from the activities uf the- 
foreign forces ; 

Establishes a basis for payment for accommodation, goods, and services pro- 
vided for the foreign forces; 

Provides for the possible establishment of a joint capital construction budget 
to cover construction requirements for both German EDC contingents and 
foreign forces; 

Provides for the gradual transition of the French, Belgian, Luxemburgian 
oe in the Federal Republic to the status of Buropean Defense Community 
orces. 


Level of contribution 


The Federal Republic agrees to make an annual contribution to Western 
defense comparable to that of other Western countries on the basis of NATO 
criteria. This will be done by making a financial contribution to the European 
Defense Community and by assisting in the support of ‘foreign forces stationed 
in the Federal Republic other than EDC forces. 

From the effective date on the contractual agreements until June 30, 1953, 
this contribution shall be at the rate of DM850 willion per month. After that 
date, the contribution will be determined under the same principles and pro- 
cedures and by use of the same NATO criteria which apply to the defense ex- 
penditures of other countries participating in Western defense. 


Division of the contribution 


For the first 6 months after the effective date of the contractual agreements, 
an average share of DM551 million of the sum of DM&50 million will be used 
to assist in the support of foreign forces stationed in the Federal Republic. For 
the next 3 months, an average of DM319 million will be used for such support. 

The division of the contribution between German EDC contingents and foreign 
forces reflects the build-up of German EDC contingents by an increase in the 
share for these contingents. The division of the contribution has been made 
in such a way as to meet the increasing requirements of the German contingents 
in accordance with a build-up schedule determined by SHAPER. 

The question of what portion of the German financial contribution to be made 
after June 30, 1953, will be used to assist in the support of non-EDC forces in 
Germany is left to be settled in later negotiations. 
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Division of the share allotted to foreign forces before June 30, 1953, will be 
made by the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
after consultation with the Federal Government. This sum will transit the 
budget of the European Defense Community but will be neither an obligation 
of EDC nor be subject to its control. 


Use of funds 

The Three Powers undertake to hold defense expenditures from DM support 
funds to the minimum compatible with military efficiency and to utilize the 
funds efficiently and economically. 


Facilities and services provided without charge 

When friendly forces of one country are stationed in the territory of another, 
it is customary for the host country to allow the visiting forces to enjoy without 
charge such public services and facilities as are normally enjoyed without pay- 
ment of a specific charge by residents of the host country. Accordingly, the 
Federal Republic agrees that the foreign forces shall enjoy without charge a 
number of services such as use of German public agencies, roads, and bridges, 
police, public health, and fire protection. Military aircraft may use free of 
charge the civil airfields owned by the Federal Republic. 

These arrangements are similar to those applied by all NATO member 
countries. 

Where, however, services are of a special character, payments may be agreed 
upon. 
Damage claims 

Each of the Three Powers and the Federal Republic waive claims for damage 
to governmental property caused by persons in the service of the other. 

German agencies and agencies of the forces of the Three Powers will cooperate 
in a jointly agreed procedure for handling private damage claims against the 
forces arising after the entry into force of the convention. Claims against the 
Allied forces arising before the entry into force of the convention are to be 
settled by the Federal Republic. , 


Payments for accommodation, goods, and services 

The convention provides that the foreign forces will pay the prevailing prices, 
rates, and rentals in the Federal Republic. However, in those cases where any 
military users, such as EDC contingents, receive deductions or price benefits, 
those deductions or benefits are to be granted to all of the foreign forces. 

In some special fields, such as labor, requisitioning, transport, and communica- 
tions, rates will be determined by agreement between the Federal Government 
and the foreign forces or by Federal legislation. 


Receipts from disposal of property 

The convention establishes procedures for the disposal of property no longer 
needed by the forces. In general, receipts from the disposal of property purchases 
with funds from occupations cost budgets will accrue to the Federal Government. 


Procedural provisions 
A joint Three Power-German coordinating committee is established and will 
assist in settling any difficulties arising in the implementation of the convention. 
Review of the terms of the convention may be initiated by any signatory. 
Subsidiary administrative agreements may be concluded to implement the 
convention. 
Transitional provisions 
To allow for the transition in status of French, Belgian, and Luxemburg 
forces stationed in the Federal Republic to the status of EDC forces, the con- 
vention provides that these forces shall have the same status as other foreign 
forces until June 30, 1953 (end of NATO year). 


VI. SuMMaArRy oF LETTERS FORMING PART OF THE CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


In addition to the conventions, there are published today a number of letters 
pertaining to particular aspects of the conventions. These letters are sum- 
marized below. 


1. Control council legislation 

A letter from the three Foreign Ministers to the Federa)] Chancellor said 
that, in accordance with article 2 of the convention on relations which specifies 
their rights in relation to Berlin and to Germany as a whole, they will require 
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certain control council legislation not to be deprived of effect in the Federal 
territory. A letter from the Federal Chancellor to the Foreign Ministers states 
the opinion of the Federal Government that the control council legislation’ men- 
tioned above are internal matters of the control council and cannot be the 
subject of German legislative authority. 


2. Tages on successor organizations 


In an exchange of letters with the Foreign Ministers, the Chancellor confirms 
that the Federal Government will settle all claims for taxes or levies imposed by 
Laender or local authorities on successor organizations and trust corporations 
set up to represent claimants for internal restitution. 


8. Validity of international agrecments 


An exchange of letters between the High Commissioners and the Federal 
Chancellor concerns the continuing applicability and validity of international 
agreements concluded on behalf of the three Western zones by the occupation 
authorities. With the High Commissioners’ letter is a list of these treaties and 
agreements. 

A reply from the federal Chancellor recognizes the continuing validity of these 
treaties and the Federal Republic’s obligation to implement them. 


4. Status of the Saar 


In this connection, the Chancellor declares and the High Commissioners confirm 
the agreement of their Governments that the inclusion in the list of certain 
treaties and agreements referring to the Saar does not constitute recognition by 
the Federal Republic of the present status of the Saar. 


5. Exercise of reserved rights 


A letter to the federal Chancellor from the three High Commissioners on behalf 
of their governments emphasizes that the exercise by the Three Powers of their 
rights concerning Germany as a whole does not adversely affect the relations 
established by the conventions generally. Further, the exercise of these rights 
does not permit the Three Powers to derogate from their undertakings. 


6. Radio frequencies 

Letters from the federal Chancellor to each of the High Commissioners confirm 
that the Federal Republic will apply the principles of the International Tele- 
communications Convention of 1947 so as to avoid harmful interference with the 
radio services or communications of the Three Powers which operate on fre- 
quencies allotted under the agreement of Copenhagen of 1948, 


%. Private prewar obligations 


A letter from the federal Chancellor to the three High Commissioners invites 
them to inform their Governments that the Federal Government is prepared to 
negotiate a multilateral agreement.with other governments for the settlement of 
questions regarding private prewar obligations and contracts.and acquired rights. 
The Federal Government considers that in the field of insurance and reinsurance 
bilateral discussions with other governments are appropriate. 


VIL. Spectan ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENTRY INTO Force oF PARTS OF THE 
CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


During the discussions leading up to signature of. the conventions, the federal 
Chancellor raised the question whether some provisions of the conventions might 
be put into effect before the time provided for in the conventions themselves. 

The three Foreign Ministers have informed the Chancellor, in a letter published 
with the conventions, that when the conventions have been ratified by all the 
parties to them, the three Governments will be prepared, if there is any undue 
delay on the part of other powers in ratifying the EDC treaty to hold a meeting 
with the Federal Government to consider and to determine whether arrangements 
may be made to put some of the provisions contained in the conventions into 
effect prior to the entry into force of the conventions, 


DECLARATION BY THE THREE POWERS ON BERLIN ISSUED BY ALLIED KOMMANDATURA 


The Allied Kommandatura in Berlin today issued a declaration on, Berlin 
which is to replace the statement of principles governing the relationship be- 
tween the Allied Kommandatura and Greater Berlin of May 14, 1949 

The declaration is to take effect on the effective date of the contractual agree- 
ments concluded by the Three Powers and the Federal Republic. It is not a part 
of the contractual agreements, but, taking into consideration the new relation- 
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ship to be established between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic, it 
grants to the Berlin authorities the maximum liberty compatible with the special 
situation of Berlin, 


Declaration by the Three Powers on Berlin 


Following is a summary of the declaration on Berlin being made by the three 
Allied commandants in Berlin today. This declaration is not a part of the 
contractual agreements. 

This declaration by the Allied Kommandatura will, on the effective date of 
the contractual agreements replace the statement of principles governing the 
relationship between the Allied Kommandatura and Greater Berlin of May 14, 
1949, as modified by the first instrument of revision. 

The declaration expresses the intent of the Three Powers, taking into con- 
sideration their new relationship with the Federal Republic, to grant to the 
Berlin authorities the maximum liberty compatible with the special situation 
of Berlin. 

Rights in respect to Berlin are listed in the convention on general relations 
among those rights retained by the Three Powers. The Three Powers must 
retain supreme authority in Berlin because international agreements to which 
they are parties require it. 

They cannot relinquish this authority without jeopardizing their right to be 
in Berlin, a right which is clearly in the interests of free Berlin, the Federal 
Republic, and the Three Powers alike. 

The declaration makes clear, however, that the Three Powers will exercise 
their authority so as to cause the least possible interference with the Berlin 
authorities. 

Thus, the Allied Kommandatura will raise no objection to the adoption by 
Berlin under an appropriate procedure of the same legislation as that of the 
Federal Republic, provided the adoption of such legislation does not affect the 
responsibilities of the Three Powers in Berlin. Moreover, in a number of fields 
covered in the Federal Republic by provisions of the contractual arrangements, 
Allied authorities in Berlin will in future only intervene to an extent consistent 
with, or if the Berlin authorities act inconsistently with the principles of the 
contractual arrangements or with Allied legislation in Berlin. These fields, 
include restitution, reparations, decartelization, deconcentration, foreign inter- 
ests, displaced persons and refugees, and prisoners sentenced by Allied Courts. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman McKetxar. Also, before you proceed, sir, we will place 
into the record the justification material for government in occupied 
areas. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS, FiscaL Year 1953 


Government in occupied areas 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act__...- ein 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1982. sedan 




















 e-ecececesensce-- a. $26, 250,000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases provided by Public Law 201.................... 700, 000 
Base for 1953_........ ie ceil de wie hae Sa disste tenes ining thirds oo ndiegihdecieiees ov deidenindikhinta- ie iabdur ided & .-- 26,950,000 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 
Requirements Difference, 
; increase 
By projects or functions (+) or 
1952 1953 decrease 
adjusted (-) 
taste elas teipinaaliakicasihtipseinademaiellcaascaies 
| 
1. Conduct of relations with Austria____- dices catia | $1, 371, 300 | $1,323,800 | —$47,500 
2. Public Affairs, Austria..............-.---- -.-----| 1,879,800 | 1,689,800 | —190, 000 
3. Administration, Austria.____ a aN | Pc 786,400 |  +37,500 
4. Cenduct of relations with Germany..__- -..-----| 6,412,882 | 4,084, 464 — 2, 328, 418 
5. Public affairs, Germany-.........................| 13, 675,020 | 10,557,099 | —3, 117,921 
6. Administration, Germany....._. Pap etona ts .---.--| 2,862,098 | 2,058,437 | —803, 661 
Total requirements...........----------+-+-+- | 26, 950,000 | 20,500,000 | —6, 450, 000 
eres ” ae —6, 450, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953__..._. LP alae i fete oe rol 8 haa ties 20, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Actual, 1951 Estimate, Estimate, 


Object classification 1952 1953 











SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 



































Total number of permanent positions__................-...--- 3, 346 2, 220 1, 409 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ...............---.. 37 21 ll 
Average number of all employees. --.......-.--.----.-----.-.- 2, 645 2, 153 1,349 
Average salaries and grades: ree 
General schedule grades: 
i a hee | $4, 693 $5, 320 $5, 447 
POON NNO og 250 nh ch nadchbenkewakibetwue GS-7.5 GS-7.9 GS-7.9 
Grades established by Foreign Service Act of 1946, as | 
nee (22 U. 8. C. 801, 1158; Public Law 201, 82d 
ong.): 
Sa oe nd end ok orale aici $5, 684 | $6, 158 $5, 945 
SMUMENAMED tits: do LEbiaiinatisteckh eek dihnak oo | FSS-7.17} — FSS-7.30 FSS-7.72 
Personal service obligations: Fs Pe Souls Ban 
Permanent positions.........--..2..-------.-2.2-22.----- | $13,309,861 | $13,496,115 | $8, 220, 131 
Part-time and temporary positions...................--... 188, 034 127, 272 62, 156 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base...........--.---..--|---.--.--.---- 52, 446 32, 753 
Payment above basic rates__.__.-............-.....-.--... 213, 553 374, 878 270, 759 
Total personal service obligations _-_-..........--.-.....- 13, 711, 448 14, 050, 711 8, 585, 790 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS eats we At 
Oe RIN ad oe a ai csc ddbewciudannbnnanba | 13, 178,229 13, 359, 719 8, 585, 799 
et 1, 953, 398 1, 664, 268 1, 347, 395 
CS “Tvesmpperantines OF We ee oe ee 654, 118 677, 065 474, 895 
04 Communication services__........... wdetliindddn ccbcemene 208, 030 185, 030 264, 450 
OR SN NG isos ccdachn dein cntcpcicns bor naerbenegtan 341, 900 234, 840 272, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction__........._- sssnpiieeah eitahedaed Seen 7, 900 7, 385 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services_______- 53 nebictcsssbetiiasweLe 2, 011, 397 1, 165, 107 1, 094, 170 
Services performed by other agetcies...................- 1, 158, 223 1, 315, 951 1, 043, 367 
OD. OR OE TOI oi | acettpticnicn sn ancmes-noerasodees’ 2, 605, 314 1, 417, 552 1, 270, 589 
tan aeomiiaads 1, 241, 863 726, 670 470, 794 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___..................- 7, 086, 189 6, 171, 413 5, 643, 541 
Wueemmnes . eid. ce i eas acids 14, 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Total direct obligations......._......_- PALA colle ath 30, 461, 417 26,950,000 | 20, 600, 000 
Foreign currency, obligations by activities 
Estimate Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1951 1952 1953 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Government in occupied area of Austria. .............-.... $64, 731 $391, 985 $403, 182 
2. Public affairs program, Austria... ................-.-..-.... 1 1, 525, 248 13, 105, 535 1 3, 928, 361 
a ee eee are a 530, 444 1, 111, 961 1, 278, 831 
4. Conduct of relations with Germany. -----...........---.2.- 22, 76, 237 21, 713, 656 5, 459, 9382 
5. Publieaffairs go SINT go coctnsccwtncabitandilontiio 46, 865, 288 48, 049, 504 21, 536, 260 
©; GREEN, CFTTNODY nnn oo sc ccc cccnccccsscccensennen 10, 315, 517 12, 190, 031 4, 136, 867 
Total direct OblgaGions ...... <0. cnccnccecscccccncesecon 1 82, 087,465 | * 86, 562,762 1 36, 743, 442 








2 Does not include reimbursements from other accounts amounting to $859,269 for fiscal 
year 1951; $488,461 for fiscal year 1952 ; and $601,519 for fiscal year 1953. 
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Foreign currency, obligations by objects 












Estimate, Estimate, 
Object classification Actual 1951 1952 1953 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions........................- 


18, 069 15, 324 
Average number of all employees.__.......-.......-.-----.-.- 


16, 952 14, 336 





Personal service obligations: 


PepeNenns MOUMNNE. fo oo ssl. oss i dg ddl cee $17, 196,270 | $16, 464, 837 $10, 522, 130 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base...........--.......-].-..-.-------- 7, 238 962 


Payment above basic rates..................---.--------- 1, 035, 211 1, 046, 100 728, 278 
18, 231,481 | 17, 518,175 11, 256, 370 





Total personal service obligations....................--. 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 



































































Gs orem ate vine a. is isk 5 is sh wks spi ie Shien eee 18, 231,481 | 17,518,175 11, 256, 370 
Es eho cnie ls Rabinatenstatvavakebeddubenswnens , 538, 198 2, 093, 107 1, 472, 584 
03 ‘Transportation of things.................-...---..------.- 757, 219 1, 008, 897 733, 088 
04. Communication services....-.--~. ~~... --.--+---52 -nn--de- 2, 063, 126 1, 930, 430 1, 788, 278 
05 Rents arid ‘utitity services....-....-..-.-...-2-222.- eee 3, 124, 738 3, 075, 604 2, 397, 645 
06 Printing ard repreduction____- 1, 359, 625 2, 121, 178 1, 927, 654 
07 Other contractual services 7, 492, 615 15, 185, 478 8, 741, 230 
08 Supplies and materials._--_-- 3, 737, 828 4, 862, 946 4, 014, 239 
Ce OG 6s a i aa cdiaguncne or amipepebadinsetinns¢ 4, 664, 191 6, 057, 141 727, 136 
We TE WE SONG ao on cose sak cc cencbadbeotacseees 20, 343, 281 21, 660, 249 }_.......-...-- 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions.................--.... 18, 766, 379 7, 407, 087 3, 656, 372 
13 Refurd:, awards ard irdemnities.-........................ 991 SE Biacdiscubaaeay 
15 Taxes and assessments. .........-..-....-...-.-- shidonbvasiedsbsedbnGi he Wj O08 oi ii) cs 
16 “REWOSCIOIER BO ORI io nbn dp oc coccpencémicpmneionnna 7, 493 8, 623, 060 28, 846 
Total direct obligations... ..-266.0<66-sccccecesss 82, 087, 465 | 86, 562, 762 36, 743, 442 
Government in occupied areas 
GERMANY 
| 1952 1983 
Scicdahehchadidlaidadhadltead, talesnsialbaiitifilaladsidb ddl ee a eo I Deere, 
increase (+) 
Appro- | Use of Use of or 
pp foreign | Total |Estimate| foreign | ‘Total | decrease (—) 
riation 
Pp | currency currency | 
nciaienetadiinseiaeill | bi a 
Conduct of relations with | | 
Germany 1$6, 412, 882 $21,713,656 $28, 126, 538 '$4, 084, 464/$5, 459, 932) $9, 544, 396|—$18, 582, 142 
Public affairs . 113, 675, 020/48, 049, 594) 61, 724, 614 10, 557, 099) 21, 526, 269/32, 093, 368) — 29, 631, 246 
Administration _ Sn eemarered 2, 862, C98) 12, 190, 031 1b, 052, 120) 2, 058, 437) 4, 136, 867) 6, 195, oi —&, 856, 825 
ff hash aae . peice 
Total, Germany.....- | 950, 000/81, 943, 281, {#0% 903, vane 700, 000) 31, 133, 068) 47, 833, + 068) —57, 070, 213 
AUSTRIA 
ae | 
Conduct of relations with | | 
ep NS aS ee ER $1,371,300! $391,985) $1, 763, 28 /$1, 323, 8C0} $403, 182/$1, 726, 982) —$36, 303 
Public affairs _......-.-.... | 1,879, 800 13, 105, 535} 4, £85, 325) 1, 689, 800.13, 628, 361 5, 618, 161| +632, 826 
Administration. ........... 748, 900; 1,111,961) 1, 860, 861 786, 400! 1, 278, 831 2) 065, 2311 +204, 370 
Total, Austria........ Ls 4, 000, 000,14, 6C9, 481). 8, 609, 481 3, 8C0, 0co 15, 610, 374 9, 410, 374 +800, 893 











Grand total........-.-. 26, 950, | 000 6, 562, 762 118, §12, 762 20, 5CO, 060 36, 743, 442/67, 243, 42 — 56, 269, 320 














4 Does not include reimbursements from other accounts snaceieelliae to $488,461 for Feb- 
ruary 1952 and $601,519 for February 1953. 
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1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman McKetuiar. You may proceed now, Commissioner. 

Commissioner McCioy. We are coming to you this year at a time 
of really great change in Germany, I think. We are closing out the 
occupation. 

As you know, we have just signed these conventions, which are of 
very far-reaching importance, the nature of which I will discuss in 
just a minute, because I think they have a very important bearing on 
the appropriations. 

We are asking this year for $16,700,000, which represents a reduc- 
tion of $6,250,000 as compared with 1952. These cover our operations 
in West Germany and in West Berlin. 

T really don’t think it is too much to say that the success or the 
failure of our activities in Germany may very well determine the suc- 
cess or failure of our whole effort in Europe, if not in the world, in 
our effort to check this advance of Communist aggression. 

If these agreements are ratified, as I hope and believe they will be, 
we will move from a commissionership to an embassy. The new em- 
bassy will take on all the normal functions of an embassy, but it will 
also have a considerable number of programs and activities to carry 
out, which are the result of the liquidation of the Commission. 

In substance, it will be a situation where the Germans are treated 
just as people are treated in other countries where we have embassies, 
as a full, equal partner, and our representation will be of the same 
general nature as that in other countries with whom we have not been 
so recently at war. 

With all of the changes that we are bringing out in these agreements 
which we have entered into, which result in alignment of Germany with 
the west, the pressure from the east is still not eliminated. 

Indeed, I imagine that it is accentuated and intensified rather than 
otherwise. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES 


which are related to an embassy in a friendly power, but the many 
activities which result from the peculiar tradition of Germany and the 
carrying out of the conventions which are somewhat complex. 

A very large part of our budget, some ten-million-odd dollars, is 
represented in the so-called public affairs program. That covers the 
expenses for a rather large-scale program designed for strengthening 
Germany in the maintenance of its democratic attitudes and move- 
ments and at the same time combating the infiltration and propaganda 
activities that come across the border from the east. 

I think I might give you a little picture of the situation in Germany 
and then describe the program we have in mind to deal with it, 
and the cost. 

Senator Corpon. Are you going to presently tell us about this $10 
million that you use to combat outside efforts? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes. I am very anxious to talk about that. 

As you know, we in West Germany represent a population of ap- 
proximately three-quarters of entire Germany, somewhere dround 
50 million people, as against the 18 million that are in the east zone. 


The budget, therefore, will cover not <_ our normal activities 
y 
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FORMATION OF NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


After my predecessors had made an effort to try to get a govern- 
ment for Germany as a whole, and after they ran up against the 
obstacles in Soviet policy, it was decided to set up in West Germany 
a separate government. That was done, and I think we can look 
back with a good bit of satisfaction on what we have accomplished 
there. 

- In substance, or in summary, briefly, we have re-established—from a 
mass of ruin, from total collapse of all government—a political sys- 
tem, a representative system of government, a parliamentary system 
of government, which is adhaved to by the big bulk of the populace, 
laying aside the fringes of the extreme left and the extreme right, 
one which is very heavily supported by the people of Germany from 
county to national level. 

Indeed, the adherence of these people to a representative system 
is rather spectacular. The vigor of the electorate in Germany is most 
marvelous. It is nothing to get out 85 percent of the vote. And they, 
as I say, strongly adhere and give evidence of adhering to the con- 
cept of a representative system. That started absolutely from scratch. 

Senator SarronsrauL. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKatiar, Senator Saltonstall. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


Senator Satronstatu. I would like to ask you there, Mr. McCloy— 
I have been reading that article on Schumacher that was in this week’s 
Time. That would seem to indicate that the division between Ade- 
nauer and Schumacher is pretty close and if Schumacher came in, 
our efforts might be pretty well nullified. 

Commissioner McCrory. I think I might give you a little sketch 
of the political situation. 

First, you have Communists on the left, 3 or 4 percent, which is one 
of the smallest percentages in any European country. And you have 
on the other side about an equal number of people who are what you 
might call neo-Nazis. They are the remnants of the activists among 
the Nazis. They would like to get back in power. They are quite 
nationalistic and they make a good bit of noise. 

Senator McCarran. What percentage does that contribute? 

Commissioner McCuoy. About 5 percent over all. Some communi- 
ties go as high as 10 percent. 

ealaos McKe txar. Are they original Nazis? 

Commissioner McCrory. Original Nazis, who are now beginning 
to come out from under the stones. But it is not, in my judgment, 
a serious menace. 

Senator Corvon. In what areas do they get up as high as 10 per- 
cent ¢ 

Commissioner McCuroy. Up in Schleswig-Holstein and Nieder- 
Sachsen, where there are a great many folaguen: They appeal to 
the refugees that have come back from over the Oder-Neisse line, also 
to the Sudeten Germans. They have a certain appeal to that group 
of displaced persons. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRAT PARTY 


To come back now to your question, Senator, about Schumacher 
one of the great parties there, one of the large — are the Social 
Democrats. The Social Democrats are naturally strongly in favor 
. a representative form of government. There is no question about 
that. 

Generally speaking, they represent the working people, or are more 
= to represent perhaps the working people than any other particular 
class of society, although they are not by any means confined to that. 
They are led by Mr. Schumacher, who was an old Weimar republican, 
a strong Socialist, who suffered greatly under the Nazis and who was ° 
also badly wounded in the First World War. 

You cannot say that Schumacher is not a democrat; he is a demo- 
crat. He suffered for his principles under the Nazi regime, but he 
is quite a dictator within his own party. And the question arises 
that was just asked: What would happen in the event Schumacher 
and the Social Democrats got into power ? 

In the first place, I think that Schumacher, because of his health— 
and it is really seriously impaired—is not apt to be able to take a 
leading position in the Bundestag every day, day in and day out, 
hour in and hour out, as the leader of the party. 

Secondly, if he were in power, I think Schumacher in power might 
be quite a different breed from Schumacher out of power. 

Senator Corpon. I think that is the important angle of it. 

Chairman McKettar. What following do you suppose they have? 

Commissioner McCrory. A very substantial following. It is the 
largest single party in Germany. But it does not represent the ma- 
jority. 

Senator Corvon. What are its principles? 
Commissioner McCroy. It is a Socialist Party. 
Senator Coron. Other than being for Kurt Schumacher ? 


POLICY ON INDUSTRY 


Commissioner McCuoy. It is a Socialist party with most of the 
Socialist doctrines. It has not come out for nationalization of indus- 
tries. It has come out for so-called co-determination in industries. 

Senator Corpon. Are some industries nationalized now ? 

Commissioner McCoy. No; they are not nationalized. Steel and 
coal are not nationalized, for example. There was an effort and a 
movement made to nationalize the industries, which was defeated. 
The compromise which the Socialists have taken is the so-called co-de- 
termination (Mitbestimmungsrecht). 

Also, you must say that there are some very fine spirits amongst 
the Social Democrats, with men like Kaisen, the mayor of Bremen. 
If he should get into power, if he should come to leadership in the 
Social Democratic Party, you could only applaud it. He would be 
a very good influence. 

Senator Cornon. Is transportation socialized in Germany ? 

Commissioner McCrory. The railroads have always been a state 
agency, even in the Kaiser’s times. wie 

Senator Corpvon. What about power? 

Commissioner McCoy: No; power is not. 
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Chairman McKetntar, It is not owned by the state? 

Commissioner McCuoy. No; generally, it is not owned by the state, 
although there are some power companies whose ownership is divided 
between German states and other governmental bodies—Austrian and 
Swiss, for example, being co-owners with Bavaria. 

Railroads are, state-owned and have been for years. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. What about telephone and telegraph ? 

Commissioner McCiory. Yes, and communications, the Bundesbahn 
and Bundespost. 


LEADERSHIP FAVORABLE TO UNITED STATES 


As I say, many people in the Social Democratic Party would give 
very good feadership, very favorable to the United States. I do not 
believe, even if Schumacher were the leader and if he got into power, 
that he would repudiate these conventions which we have just entered 
into. 

Senator Corvon. He has not much choice; has he? 

Commissioner McCrory. There has been the great question as to 
whether or not he would repudiate, but even Schumacher is enough 
of a democrat, I think, not to repudiate an agreement which has 
been solemnly entered into with the approval of the Cabinet and rati- 
fied by a freely elected Parliament. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST PARTY 


Chairman McKetrar. Is he supposed to have any conneetion with 
the Russians in any way? 

Commissioner McCoy. No; he is a bitter anti-Communist. The 
unfortunate thing, however, is that he, in his opposing movements 
that we are in favor of, such as unification of Europe, the integration 
of Europe’s resources, and the knocking down of trade barriers, and 
the like, finds himself in opposition, I think, mainly because they 
are Adenauer’s policies and they happen to parallel ours. 

It is the same with the Communist policies as well. He is opposed 
to the Schuman plan and he is opposed to a good many of the policies 
that we support, just as the Communists are. 


FRENCH-GERMAN DISTRUST 


Chairman McKetzar. What is the situation between France and 
Germany? Does that old jealousy still exist ? 

Commissioner McCrory. I am bound to say that I think Schumach- 
er’s attitude toward France is traditional. It is not g 


ADENAUER’S ATTITUDE 


Chairman McKetrziar. How is Adenauer’s attitude? 

Commissioner McCrory. Adenauer’s attitude is very good. Ade- 
nauer has very strongly the feeling that without a French-German 
rapprochement there is not any possibility of peace in Europe, and 
he works for it night and day. 

(Off the record.) 
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en McKetuiar. Has he [Schumacher] been in politics all 
is life 

Commissioner McCrory. He has been in polities.all his life. I have 
no doubt that he would, if he came into, power, seek to revise these 
agreements in some form, just for the political effect that it might 
create. But I doubt very much whether he would repudiate it. 

Senator Corvon. What platform does he have with respect to 
foreign relations as he would have them, for Germany ¢ 

Commissioner McCoy. Nationalistic. © 

(Off the record. ) 

Chairman McKe.uar. As I recall, they have done more work in 
Germany than the people have anywhere else in the world. 

Commissioner McCuioy. Yes; they have. They are very intensive 
workers. Kaisen and Reuter, the mayor of Berlin, who is such a 
stalwart up there, and Brauer, and a good many very famous women 
are members of the Social Democratic Party. 


SCHUMACHER PROGRAM FOR GERMANY 


Mr. Knowtanp. Mr. McCloy, on this question that Senator Cordon 
raises, which I think may have been missed by you, I think it is very 
important. Just what is this foreign and de ensive power, if it is 
not to tie the West, if it is not to'tie with this European Army plan? 

You say he is “bitterly anti-Communist”, from which I understood, 
from a practical Grover Cleveland point of view, that a condition, 
not a theory, confronts us. What is his program for Germany ? 

Commission McCtoy. I think the difficulty with this program and 
the thing that concerns most of the leaders in the Social Democratic 
Party is that it is so negative. And that is his weakness. He is against 
Communists; he is against the Nazis. 

Chairman McKetxar. You do not think he is for East Germany; 
do you? 

GERMAN UNIFICATION 


Commissioner McCrory. No; I don’t think so. He wants unifica- 
tion. He says [reading] : 
Unification at,almost any cost. 


Senator Know.anp. Would that include a coalition with the Com- 
munists ? 

Commissioner McCrory. No; it probably would not. But he says, 
for example: 

Before we integrate with the West, let us sit down and talk with the Com 
munists. Let us sit down and talk with the Russians. 

Senator McCarran. Can unification be effected without Communist 
control in viet & 

Commissioner McCioy. My own view is that once we can get a con- 
solidation of Germany into Western Europe—and you lead, so to 
speak, from strength—then I believe you can create moral and po- 
litical pressures which will bring about a unification of Germany. 

And a unification of Germany, in my judgment, would be brought 
about with so small an element in favor of the Communists that they 
would not be in the government. 
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Senator Corpon. What pressures could be brought to bear and how 
could they be brought to bear to achieve that result 

Commissioner McCuoy. I talked about political and moral pres- 
sures. 

Senator Corpon. That is what you said. Now let us go one step 
further than political and moral pressures. How are you going to 
apply the pressure that you have to apply in either case? 

Commissioner McCrory. You know probably how to apply political 
pressure better than I do. But that is the type I am talking about. 

Senator Corpon. We have seen some attempted to be applied in the 
last 2 or 3 weeks, and it has not worked. 

Commissioner McCoy. I cannot give you any guarantee that it will 
work, sir. 

In the first place, you have a group of people who are racially very 
closely bound together. It is an artificial delineation between them. 
That is a very powerful thing. 

Senator Corvon. I will say that racial strength is their drawing 
power, the biggest one, in my opinion. 

Commissioner McCrory. There has been a tremendous amount of 
talk, even on the part of the Communists, about the unholy aspect of 
the situation, how there must be unification. 

I think you can take that and play it against them. I think we can 
point out to the Soviets at a given point, when we do have our strength, 
“Well, now, we are prepared to convince you that this is an entirely 
non-aggressive organization that we have; it is so organized that no 
member can go off on an aggressive frolic of his own. The identity 
of the organization itself is entirely defensive. And we will, on that 
basis, sit down and talk with you about the unification of Germany, 
on the basis of free elections.” 

Senator KNow.anp. Then did we not do that in the ease of Poland 
at Yalta? And on the basis that they have done it in these other 
countries, and every place the Communists have entered the govern- 
ment, they have done it with small minorities. They have done it 
with the purpose of destroying the government they have entered. 

The same thing happened in the satellite states of Eastern Europe. 
It happened in China, where they entered the government for the 
purpose of destroying it. We tried that kind of deal at Yalta and 
it did not work. 

Commissioner McCuoy. I would not rely on their word in connec- 
tion with this. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am thoroughly in favor of, and I have, 
by every expression that I have given utterance to in Germany, and 
every energy that I have been capable of, I have favored the alignment 
of the Western Germans with Europe. 


FREE ELECTIONS NOT HELD IN EAST GERMANY 


I say do that and get it done with. At that time you may then talk 
about the possibility of getting free elections in East Germany. 

If you do have free elections in East Germany, I don’t think you 
need to fear the Communist element, because I believe it is so 
unpopular. 

Senator Roperrson. Commissioner, let. us assume that the Bonn 
government will ratify the European pact, that they will furnish 10 
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divisions, and equip them and train them. Let us assume, then, that 
the Russians attack Western Germany, and that the Social Democrats 
will control about 4 million Germans. 

Would those 4 million Germans, then, if Western Germany should 
be attacked by the Communists, fight with the Christian Democrats 
in defense of Germany ? 

Commissioner McCror. I think so; yes. 


LINE OF DEFENSE 


Senator Roperrson. What is the fundamental difference between 
making a stand at the Elbe River and making a stand at the Rhine? 
We hear a lot of discussion that the Germans think we would not make 
a stand except at the Rhine River, and they would be crucified before 
we could go into action. 

What is the fundamental difference in Western Germany of those 
two decisions? 

Commissioner McCrory. Of course, the Germans are very anxious 
they should not be abandoned, and if we got behind the Rhine there 
would not be much left of Germany. Their anxiety is that we defend 
as far east as possible. They would like to have us defend on the 
Oder-Neisse if we had the strength to do it. 

I don’t know that that answers your question. 


EUROPEAN GROUND FORCES 


Senator Ropertson. I think it does. 

Will you comment also on the conflicting theory that our program 
should place the emphasis on stronger air power and the theory that 
strong air power should be implemented by an effective ground force 
in Europe to protect the bases and also to resist Russian aggression 
on the ground? 

Commissioner McCrory. In Europe, the presence of ground forces 
has an enormous moral effect. In Europe they are very sensitive to 
the suggestion that their only defense is air. They have been so 
beaten about by air attack that they think that they might be aban- 
doned on the ground and only serve as another bombing range. This 
is extremely unpopular with them. 

And the moral strength and the moral effect of having a ground 
soldier there is, strangely enough, much more than having an airplane 
in some base pretty far removed. 

The presence of our troops there is the greatest strengthening 
factor. 

1953 ELECTION IN GERMANY 


Chairman McKeritiar. When does the election come up between 
Schumacher and Adenauer? 

Commissioner McCrory. It will come up in the summer of 1953. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is over a year off. 

Commissioner McCuoy. It is quite a while off, yes. 

And I think all this talk that. he is about to overthrow Adenauer is 
a little premature, to say the least. sus 

Chairman McKeiar. How could he be overthrown before that 
time? 
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Commissioner McCroy. He cannot be overthrown, as a practical 
matter. 

Chairman McKetxar. Can he be impeached ? 

Commissioner McCroy. He could be impeached, but that would be 
unlikely. “As a practical matter, the constitution is so framed that 
he will not have to surrender the government even on the basis of an 
adverse vote in the Bundestag until the elections in 1953 should they 
be adverse to him. 

In other words, he does not have to step down on a vote of lack 
of confidence. 

Chairman McKetuar. Is one of the issues between Adenauer and 
Schumacher the interference of the Americans in Germany ¢ 


SCHUMACHER’S ATTITUDE 


Commissioner MeCioy. Schumacher is outwardly hostile .to us, I 
think, becquse he is: outwardly hostile to most of the oem that we 
are supporting. But he is not bitterly antagonistic. We have helped 
him so much. We helped his party get started after the. collapse 
there of nazism. We have helped the workers through our ECA 
program in building houses. 

In the last analysis, the last thing that Schumacher :;would want 
would be to have any of us leave Germany. In fact, one of his chief 
contentions is that we ought to have: more divisions over there. And 
until you get more divisions over there, indeed enough divisions over 
there to make it unnecessary for Germans to arm, then, and only then, 
would he suggest arming. 

Senator KNow.anp. Of course, Mr. Commissioner, after all, if any 
government is worthy of its name, self-preservation is still the first 
law of nature, and the responsibility-of the government to protect its 
own people against aggression is a first responsibility. 

There is a person now that you said apparently would like us to 
send more forces over there, but is resisting the building up of a 
German defense force that would help carry the burdens of defense 
and collective security in Europe. I happen to have supported col- 
lective security, but I think the primary responsibility rests upon 
Germany and these European countries that have 240 million people 
as compared with our 150 million. 

Commissioner McCroy. I agree. And the Chancellor, who is, after 
all, in charge of the German Government, takes that policy, and that 
policy is supported by the Bundestag. 

IT am quite convinced in my own mind that, if put to the test, 
Schumacher would support it too. But he is in opposition, and bitter, 
unreasoned opposition, so that you cannot rationalize much of his 
position, in my judgment. 

Senator McCarran. What will be the condition of Germany when 
you move out ? 

Commissioner McCroy. I have already indicated that we have cre- 
ated there a political rehabilitation of the country from complete ruin 
into a sound representative form of government, which is supported by 
the great bulk of the people, whether they are Social Democrats, CDU, 
or what. They are only opposed om a tiny fringe, or a very small 
fringe, of Communists and Nazis. That is one thing. 

21643—52——-8 
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GERMAN CURRENCY 


We have rehabilitated the economy of Germany so that, from being 
a ruin, we have a growing economy there where the production is 
already above what it was prewar; where their exports are moving 
along at a very favorable pace; where their currency, due primarily to 
our action, is, if not the hardest currency in Europe, almost the hardest 
currency in Europe. It is selling on the Swiss market at a few decimals 
below par. 

Senator McCarran. Do we still have our peculiar form of eurrency 
over there, the currency that you set up originally ¢ 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes. We have so-called military payment 
certificates for the soldiers’ use. But the West Germans now have the 
new mark, which is the so-called deutschemark, which was brought 
into effect by our monetary reform, and which is the hard currency 
Tam talking about. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Commissioner, I can supplement that state- 
ment by saying that last Sunday I was talking generally about it to a 
manufacturer of British equipment, of locomotives. He said that the 
Germans were the best foreign’customers that he had and were gen- 
erally so regarded throughout Europe; that‘they would absohitély pay 
when they promised to pay. And that is more than he could say, he 
said, for some of them. 

Commissioner McCrory. So I think we can look with great satisfac- 
tion upon the economic rehabilitation of the country. 

If you gentlemen have been over there, you have seen the great. con- 
trast between the situation in 1945 to 1947, and the present time. 
Buildings are going up; chimneys are all smoking; people are at 
work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


In spite of the fact that we have had 10 million refugees from the 
other side, in this relatively small section of Germany, we have un- 
employment of less than 1,500,000. And that is maybe a little liberal. 

So that you can see we have taken the normal population and 
put them to work, and we have absorbed a great deal of an excess 
population. 

Chairman McKetriar. Would you say there is prosperity in Ger- 
many now? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes. I should say that except for housing, 
which is still very bad because of all the bombing and what not—but 
that is improving—except for that, I should say that the standard 
of living in Germany is as high as it was before the war. 


GERMAN EXPORTS 


Senator Sauronstaty. If I might get back to my question: You 
said that the deutchemark was the currency for the Germans, the 
hard currency. Is there still that control agreement with France and 
England so that there are certain limitations when Germans can 
export and so on? 

Commissioner McCioy. Yes. They have a Deansing system.” 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Have you had to use it much? 
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Commissioner McCoy. No, Their export trade is, practically 
speaking, on a normal basis except for the exports to the east, which 
we control. 

Senator Sauttonsta.Ly. You limit them ? 

Commissioner McCioy. Yes. But I will give you an idea of their 
exports. I think they are running around something less than $4 
billion a year. 

Senator Knowsianp. Mr, Chairman, might I ask a question at that 
point ¢ 

Chairman McKetiar. Yes. 


EXPORTS TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Senator KNowLanp. Commissioner, the other day on the floor, 
Senator Kem, of Missouri, had this to say: 


Mr. President, Western German has sent and is continuing to send large 
quantities of iron and steel, including scrap steel, mill products, castings and 
machinery, vehicles, and nonferrous metals as well, to China and other Soviet 
bloc countries. In 1951, Western Germany sold to the Soviet bloc countries $17,- 
244,000 worth of iron and steel, $16,142,000 worth of machinery, $3,625,000 worth 
of vehicles, including trucks, and $81,000 worth of nonferrous metals. During 
the first 2 months of 1952, Western Germany sold $900,000 worth of iron and 
steel to Czeelioslovakia, $200,000 worth of vehicles to Poland, and . $770,000 
worth of machinery to Hungary. 


Could you either substantiate or clarify those figures? 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Commissioner McCroy. I have talked about the political situation 
and the economic situation. There is a third thing that is extremely 
important—and, of course, they are all related—and that is the work 
that we have done toward stabilizing what I would call the social 
community, building up institutions in the community, helping them 
get started with their schools, helping them get started with youth 
projects—so-called Jugendheime, or community houses, Berufschule, 
or vocational schools—so that there was some texture to the community 
rather than the complete devastation and disruption that existed there 
when the war was over. 

And when we met the FD.J—the Communist youth organization— 
coming in, with their blue shirts, to try to organize the youth of West 
Germany in favor of communism, many of the ¢hildren were on the 
streets, homeless waifs, who had lost their parents and were wander- 
ing allover. They were a tremendously dangerous element. 

Due to the activities, in largest ah I think, in terms of stimula- 
tion from the Americans, we were able to get those communities put to- 
gether and helped them put a roof on the school or gave them a bull- 
dozer to lay out an athletic field. The program that we did in that 
field was really enormous. It included institutions of all sorts, as I 
have indicated, youth homes, community centers, and the work that 
Mrs. McCloy did in taking care of the young women in the building 
up of sewing centers and the like. ; 

We have re-established a decent social community, which brought 
to a complete stop the inroads of the Communists. 

Those are the three things that we can leave in Germany when we 
leave. I think that has been done. 
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The fourth thing, which is all related to this, concerns these large 
documents which we have put into effect. Through them we have 
ee this vigorous people with the West. 

enator McCarran. I would like to consider Germany aside from 
that alliance. We are relying on that alliance. We hope that that 
is a real alliance, and so far now it looks as though it is. 

Take Germany without that alliance and assume it did not exist 
there ; just what do you think the predominant feeling is in Germany 
with reference to the United States? 

Commissioner McCrory. The predominant feeling is one of friend- 
ship. They might like to see us stub our toes—occupiers never win 
See contests—but in their souls they know we have helped 
them. 

I think there is a higher appreciation of what we did in Germany, 
from the Gallup polls that I see, than most of the other countries, 
anyway. 

ois McCarran. I agree with you on that. 

Commissioner. MoCuoy. They think we are a bit naive and probably 
somewhat uncultured, but that is German. You never change that. 
However, they have a very strong and clear, definite understanding 
of the work we did to pull them up from the ruins. And I think 
they certainly would hate to see us go, at least at this stage. 

ut so many people have been benefited not only by the work that 
the Government has done, but by the CARE packages and the other 
things that have come from America that, with all of their criti- 
cisms from time to time, I think you can rely upon their fundamental 
friendly attitude toward the United States. 


RUHR ECONOMY 


Chairman McKetxar. Is business in the Ruhr going full force? 

Commissioner McCuoy. It is booming. They make a great many 
things that Europe wants. 

Chairman McKetiar. Does France still take a great deal of the 
production ? 

Commissioner McCrory. A great deal goes to France, but nothing 
in the way of reparations. Generally, they are all buying. We are 
buying a good bit in Germany, too. 

Senator McCarran. Then would you say that this matter is com- 

leted ? 
. Commissioner McCroy. It is finished, “Gott sei dank.” 

Chairman McKetiar. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Know.anp. I would like to go back to my question. 

Chairman McKetiar. Yes, indeed. 


PROBLEMS OF GERMAN REHABILITATION 


Commissioner McCrory. Just before I come to that, I do not want to 
say that everything is rosy in Germany; it is not. There are elements 
in the political scene that you would have to watch. I think you have 
to watch this Nazi business. I think we have had enough experience 
with the Germans to know that we have to be careful or they-will be 
off on another adventure. We cannot ignore history in regard to the 
Germans, and they have gone through some aberrations in the past, so 
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that you cannot, in my judgment, entirely discount the danger from a 
new rightest totalitarian movement. 
Senator McCarran. You cannot help racial terms, either, 
Commissioner McCrory. That is true. 
Furthermore, the economic situation is not perfect. But, as com- 
ared to 1945, it is phenomenal. There is still a dollar gap, which 
1S a Serious one. pre 


INFLUX OF REFUGEES 


Senator Rozerrson. They are still taking about 300 refugees a day ; 
are they not? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes; refugees are still coming in, I do not 
see how the housing problem will be solved for, 20 years. 

Senator McCarran. I have a question right, at that point, which 
might be a little off the line you are discussing. I am interested in 
—_ Ehowe long will those salcanen be teeming over the line, in your 
judgment ? 
ommissioner McCuoy, I think they are somewhat thinning out 
now. The great influx has died out partly because of the more effective 
measures for keeping them from coming across from the east. 

Secondly, I think that probably the more adventurous ones probably 
have come and the rest are probably now trying to conform. A new 
purge over there would start them up again, I think. 

Chairman McKetxar. Is there any concerted effort on the part of 
the Russians to keep them from coming over? 

Commissioner McCuoy. Yes; they plow up the fields along the 
border. They have barbed wire, dogs, guns, everything. But they 
still come through. 

oe Tuy. They have intensified that just recently; have they 
not 

Commissioner McCroy. Yes. 

Senator Ture. That is, if we can take as true the articles appearing 
in ae press and magazines, they have highly intensified their border 
patrol, 

Commissioner McCrory. That is true. Recently they have stepped 
that up. But for a long time now it has been very difficult to get 
across. 

Senator McGieitian. Those refugees are not confined to East Ger- 
many, are they ¢ 

Commissioner McCrory. No; they come from other areas of the 
east. 

Senator McCietian. Would that amount to 300,000 a year from 
all sections? 

Commissioner McCrioy. Yes. It was near that number in 1950. 
Last year it dropped to somewhat more than half that figure. 

When I mentioned the 10 million refugees, they came from the 
Sudetenland, on the other side of the Oder-Neisse, and from East 
Germany. 


GERMAN MILITARY CONTRIBUTION 


In my judgment, there will be the need to help the Germans in their 
military contribution. They have to have raw materials. They are 
cut off to a large degree from their breadbasket, which is in the east, 
which means that they have to have more industrial products and they 
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have to sell more of those in order to buy food elsewhere. They will 
have to rely upon the west to a large extent for the raw materials 
which will be necessary to support their military contribution. 

But I am painting in bedad lines. I would think that we ought'to 
continue in some part our aid to the Germans. I believe they have 
made good use of the aid we have given them, and if we are going to 
make a substantial ally of them, I believe we ought to continue in a 
diminishing degree the aid that we give them. 
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COMMERCE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


If I may come back to your question now, Senator Knowland, I do 
not. know that I can confirm, without analysis, those exact figures. 
You must bear in mind that the West Germans do have to trade with 
the East Germans and, to some extent, with the Balkan countries in 
order to get the things back from the East Germans that they must 
have in order to live. 

I just spoke about the item of food. There is some machinery going 
east. We try to control it so that it will not increase the military po- 
tential of the east; but in order to get food from the east, in order 
to get, for example, a certain type of clay which only appears in 
Czechoslovakia, which supports the enormous porcelain industry in 
Germany, we have to trade with them. 

But I think I am right when I say it is only about 3 percent of their 
total exports. 

Although it is true that some of it does move, if it did not move it 
would be to the detriment of the west, and I think that we win on the 
exchange. 

Senator Corpon. Could you translate that 3 percent into marks or 
dollars total ? 

Commissioner McCrory. Mr. Miller can give you that. 

Mr. Miter. The total trade last year, 1951, of imports and exports, 
with the entire Soviet area, was $243,800,000. 

Senator Knowxanp. Does that include Communist China as well? 

Mr. Mixer. It includes what trade there is, sir, with Communist 
China. 
TRADE WITH CHINA REDUCED 


















But I think that is where this third-country trade enters. West 
Germany, since June 1950, has reduced its trade with Communist 
China to practically nothing. 

Senator KNowianp. How much has it increased it to Macao and to 
Hong Kong? 

Mr. Miter. That I don’t know, sir. But I would like to explain 
just a bit. 

Each individual transaction involving trade with China has to be 
separately licensed. The effect of that has been to virtually kill the 
trade. The goods might be intermittently re-shipped, but I think I 
can say that the trade that even goes to Macao or to Hong Kong has 
been reduced to a similar degree. 

So that as far as the German’s own transactions with those countries 
are concerned, they show an extremely good record. 

Senator Knowranp. Of course, Polish ships are traveling around 
to China now and putting into Shanghai, so that the trade with Poland 
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could be transshipped. Trucks which go to Poland could turn up as 
part of Mao-tse-tung’s equipment for moving troops into North Korea. 
Mr. Miter. In 1951, sir, there was none. There was no direct trade 
between China and Germany. There was a total of exports of $4 mil- 
lionbut. of its $7 billion trade, which indirectly probably arrived in 
China. 
Commissioner McCuioy. That is $4 million out of a total trade of $7 


billion ¢ 


EXPORT CONTROLS AND POLICIES 


Now let me read from a subcommittee report on the export controls 
and policies in East-West Germany, This was after an investigation 
which was made by that committee. It talks about the earlier difficul- 
ties in connection with trade to the east from West Germany, and 
it talks about the methods that were put into effect. It says: 


As a result, although a year ago Western Germany and Western Berlin were 
major channels for goods going to the East— 


They are talking mainly about smuggling there. 


the situation now appears to have, undergone major changes. These areas now 
appear well up on the scale in the form of security export controls. 

And that is due to the cooperation which we have received from the 
Adenauer government in very large part, together with the opera- 
tion of the Battle amendment and the blacklisting and the pressures 
that we have been able to apply. 

They point out that many of the recommendations that that com- 
mittee has therefore made have now been adopted, and they emphasize 
the close cooperation between Allied and German customs officials. 

You cannot ever completely stop that trade and some smuggling. 
I do not know any correct figures on the smuggling. You have to esti- 
mate and guess) that, But the controls are growing tighter all the 
time, and I think we have a very good measure of cooperation from 
the Germans. 

Senator KNowranp. In other words, both you and the Adenauer 
government are alive to this problem and are trying to plug any 
loopholes and holding it down as much as possible; is that correct ¢ 

Commissioner McCroy. That is right. 

Chairman McKetuar. Before we get away from this, let me ask, 
Mr. Commissioner: Are there many unemployed in Germany ? 


EMPLOYMENT OF REFUGEES 


Commissioner McCrory. There are fewer than 1,500,000 unem- 
ployed. I think there would have been none certainly had we not had 
this great influx of refugees. 

Chairman McKetxar. Can you refresh my memory as to the num- 
ber of refugees? 

Commissioner McCioy. Ten million. 

Senator SatronsraL.. That would mean that 814 million of those 
are employed ? 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. Over what period of time does that 10 million 
figure cover? 
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Commissioner McCrory. They have come in since 1945. We have 
difficulty in getting the-refugees moved into areas where they can be 
employed ‘because of housing. You cannot move them to places 
where there are jobs and no houses. git aed 

. Although the housing program has been enormous, it has not’ Kept” 
pace with the increasing need for housing. That is one of the bottle- 
necks in this situation. ' pe 

Senator Torre. Commissioner, were those refugees all adults, or:werei 
they families? re 

‘ommissioner McCrory. No, not all adults. These include unem- 
ployables. Hie 

Senator Tuy. The displaced persons that came in were not all 
adults, then, but were families, including children, and so forth; is 
that correct ? ls 

Commissioner McCrory. They included families that came in. 

Senator Ture. So that you had all ages. 

Commissioner McCuoy. All ages, all conditions of life and health, 
So that there were not 10 million employables, coming in. 

Senator SatronstaLt. My question was perhaps a poor one and 
your answer was perhaps not quite accurate. 

Commissioner McCrory. That is exactly right. 


SKILLED WORKERS 


But many skills have come from the East, and, in my judgment, 
had it not iene for the introduction of many of these refugees, we 
might have had a very awkward situation in Germany and perhaps 
inflation. ; 

But the fact that we have had some reservoir of labor and the fact 
that we have had so many skills has tended to keep production up. 
Thus we have been able to avoid an inflationary situation based on 
shortages of production and labor. This, together with the other 
measures we have taken, have brought about a situation which et.- 
abled us to avoid the terribly devastating effects of inflation after 
the last world war, after World War I. 


PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES 


Senator McCietian. Mr. Commissioner, in that connection, are all 
of the productive facilities, let us say, of Germany being employed 
at present ? 

Jommissioner McCuoy. I think so. But they could be expanded. 
They have a great shortage of capital. 

Senator McCie.ian. c substantially full use being made of their 
productive capacity ? 

Commissioner alee, Yes. The problem is that they do not have 
capital. With more capital they contt produce more. 

ee McKe tar. Did you say their money is just a little below 

ar 
" Commissioner McCrory. Yes. It sells in Switzerland at practi- 
cally par, and that is really remarkable. 


~ 
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EXPORT PERCENTAGE TO RUSSIAN SATELLITES 


Senator SarronstaLy. What percentage of the German exports did 
you say went into countries behind the iron curtain ? 

Commissioner McCoy. I believe it was 3 percent. 

Mr Mutter. Yes, sir. 

an SauronsTaLu. Or approximately $244 million ; was that the 
figure 

Mr, ag That was the total trade. The imports were practi- 

ca alf. 

Suihane Corpon. $243 million dollars, $243 million. 

Mr. Mixer. That is correct, 

Mr. Wo re. The exports were $105 million and the imports were 
$138 million. 


COMPARISON WITH FRENCH ECONOMY 


Chairman McKetiar. As compared with France, what is the status 
of the West German situation ? 

Commissioner McCrory. The French have, of course, greatly im- 
a their productive capacity. The French currency is not as 
1ard today as the German currency. 

As to the unemployment figure in France, I do not have it and I 
cannot give you that figure. But with this Schuman plan, with the 
consolidation of the steel and coal industries of France and Germany, 
I believe you are going to have a very good base of steady activity 
throughout that entire area. That is because the pooling of those 
resources and the opening of all the markets, I believe, is going to 
result in an increase in activity in those fields in both France and 
Germany. 

Senator SauronstaLtt, Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question of 
Mr. McCloy along the same lines? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SatronstatL. Of this industrial production, how much 
of it, if you can tell us, is of the character that will be of assistance 
zs mariding up the military equipment in Europe and in the United 

tates ¢ 

Commissioner McCroy. For the time being, I should say, except 
for the production of raw steel, they will not be equipped to manufac- 
ture much heavy equipment. They will be able to manufacture so- 
called light equipment. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Electronics? 

Commissioner McCrory. Electronics; I think they would be very 
easily in a position to manufacture that equipment. 

Senator Corpon. We destroyed that capacity, did we not, in con- 
cert with our allies when we took over ? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes, the big forges and big cranes were 
dismantled. 


GERMAN HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Senator Tuy. Are there any pressures placed now upon you to 
permit them to re-establish some of those heavy industries? 

Commissioner McCrory. The Germans are not particularly desirous 
to get into the armament industry. I think they are making too much 
money in the other industries to have any desire to get into that. 
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I was talking to one of those big steel people just the other day, and 
he said, “If I had my way, never again would i go into the armament 
industry.” 

Senator Ture. Are they producing such things as trucks and trac- 
tors and farm machinery? Are they getting into that type of pro- 
duction ? 

Commissioner McCuioy. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLi. What about airplanes ? 

Commissioner McCrory. No airplanes. They are not allowed to 
make airplanes. 

Chairman McKetxar. How are they progressing With automobiles? 

Commissioner McCioy. Very vigorously. They have good cars and 
they are making a lot of them. They can make anything. 

Chairman McKetxar. I know that. They have just about the best 
working capacity of any nation I have seen in my life, and they have 
the willingness and eagerness to work, from my observations of the 
Germans every time I have ever been there. 

Commissioner McCrory. They do not like to strike. They hate to 
strike. They like to work. A long strike for them is 1 day. And 
they are ingenious. They have real capacity, technical capacity. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe iar. Are the schools pretty generally open there? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes. They are all open. They are all 
crowded, and perhaps overcrowded. 

To come back to that point, if I may, I think we have done a great 
deal toward helping them with their schools. 

Chairman McKetuiar. In what manner did we help them? 

Commissioner McCrory. We helped them rebuild their schools. We 
put up dormitories, helped them in their building program, in the 
use of our counterpart, and we have in certain cases helped them with 
their libraries. 

Particularly, we have put a lot of money into the vocational schools 
to teach the youngsters trades. 

But we only primed the pump. The Germans carried it on after we 
got them going in it, and the investments and the money that they put 
in it I suppose have doubled and trebled ours. 

But the result is that all children are in school—in crowded condi- 
tion, to be sure—but the school system is well established, from the 
elementary schools up through the gymnasia and the universities. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, before we lose Mr. McCloy, 
there is one other subject I would like very much to hear him on very 
briefly. 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET AND FOREIGN CREDITS TOTAL 


Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. McCloy, you said you asked for an appro- 
priation of $16,700,000 for Germany. You are going to use foreign 
currency to the extent of $31,133,000, or a total expenditure of $47,- 
800,000. That is without including Austria. rfl 

If this treaty goes through which has now been initialed, will you 
still get that foreign currency ? 
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Commissioner McCioy. We will still get the German deutsche- 
mark, do you mean / 

Senator SaLronstaLL. You used the term “foreign currency 

Commmissioner McCoy. The local currency. 

Senator SatronstaLL, Yes. Will that still come to us? 

(Commissioner McCuoy, Yes, that,will come to us out of several 
sources. One will be a carry-over of present funds including counter- 
part from the old ECA aid—or the MSA aid—and the counterpart of 
such MSA aid we get for next year, together with the surplus property 
fund—surplus property which was sold to the Germans after the war, 
which they have given us the credit for, against which we can draw 
down from time to time deutschemarks. 

Senator SALTONsTaLL., So that, assuming those agreements go 
through, we can count on $31,100,000 of foreig mn currency for the fiscal 
year 1953; is that correct 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes. 


1953 EXPENDITURES 


Senator SatroNstaLL. Assuming that is correct and assuming those 
agreements go through, are we going to need to spend $47,800,000 / 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes, we are. 

Senator SaLronstaLtL. Why!’ Why should that keep up? 

Commissioner McCoy. In the first place, you Jee, that figure of 
$47,800,000 corresponds with $104,900,000 last year. That largely rep- 
resents a continuation of our work which I feel is essential to maintain 
our position in Germany and continue with the policies that we are 

~arrying out. 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Will that decrease in 1954? 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes. It will go down. It will constantly 
go down. 

Senator Satronsrauy. And will it go down on the theory that we will 
do less and less of this supervision, this educational help, and all the 
rest of it? 

Commissioner McCoy. That is right. 

I think it might give you a good idea of how this whole thing has 
been on a descending scale if I give you a few figures. 

We are asking for $16,700,000 now. 

I will come to the counterpart later. 


BUDGET REDUCED 


In fiscal 1951 you gave us $26,435,000. For fiscal year 1952 it was 
en Now for fiscal year 1953 I am asking for $16,700,000. 
50 YOu can see it is constantly coming dow n. 


PERSONNEL 


As to our personnel, in 1946 there were 6,000 civilians, not includ- 
ing the very large number of military that were then in military gov- 
ernment and were doing the same sort of thing. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What percentage of those employees were 
Germans ¢ 

Commissioner McCioy. These I am talking about were all United 
States civilians. 
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Senator Corpvon. What number do you have this year in this budget ? 

Commissioner McCroy. In this budget I go to 941, which is the 
comparable figure to 6,000. 

Senator Corpon. You have made a remarkable record of closing 
up that operation, in my opinion, on a sound and consistent and con- 
tinuous basis. I think you are entitled to be congratulated on that 
kind of a job. . 

Commissioner McCroy. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Corvon. We have followed it down here on this commit- 
tee and recall those figures going downhill just that way. 

Commissioner McCrory. I really think we have done it without 
sacrificing our policy or our efficiency. : 

Senator Corpon. Do you not think it has helped both ? 

Commissioner McCrory. I think so. I did what I thought was 
right. 

Chairman McKetrar. I remember when I was a boy making a trip 
to Europe. I had the idea then that Great Britain was the leading 
nation of the world, and there was no comparison between her and 
any other nation, with France being second, and Germany third. 
Those were the days of the Emperors. Well, going around and visit- 
ing in all three countries, I came to the conclusion that the Germans 
were the best working, they were the most intelligent and the best- 
trained people over there and that they have a great future before 
them. 

Of course, they got into politics and got into trouble later on. but 
they are hard working and very industrious. And you have greatly 
helped that a good deal. 

Commissioner McCroy. If we can keep them on the right political 
line, it really will mean something because if we can keep them on a 
good democratic basis, they will influence the whole course of Europe. 
They can be led, in my judgment, for good as well as evil, and I think 
it is about time they were led for good. 

Senator Corpon. Are vou going to give us, Mr. Commissioner, before 
you leave, sort of a thumbnail picture of the target that you are shoot- 
ing at ultimately, to the point where we can expect to level off? You 
cannot go much lower thos that and have anything standing in the 
area, or have any capacity to do the things you are speaking of, includ- 
ing the leading. 

Commissioner McCroy. Yes; I will come to that. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, you spoke of the number of Germans that we had. 
In 1945 there were about 40,000 Germans employed. 

When I took over in the first period, we took over 19,000. We have 
reduced that, and next year the comparable figure among the Germans 
will be 7,000. We have come from 19,000 to 7,000. 

Chairman McKetzar. In your administration? 

Commissioner McCrory. In my administration. 


PUBLIC-AFFAIRS EMPLOYEES 


* 


Now, you might say, Why do you need 7,000? That brings up this 
other problem which faces us in Germany every minute of the day, 
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and that is the tremendous propaganda blast that we get from the 
Soviets, the tremendous efforts that they make to infiltrate and to 
subvert West Germany. 

Senator McCie.zan. Does that come under Public Affairs? 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes, that is Public Affairs. That is where 
most of the money we are asking for comes in, and it is in addition to 
the normal activities that we do, plus those things we have to do in 
liquidation of these conventions. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Chairman McKetuar. Does that propaganda principally come from 
Russia, or does it come from that part of Germany held by the 
Russians ¢ 

Commissioner McCuoy. It comes in very large degree from Russian- 
controlled Germany, but it is all sparked and stimulated from the 
Kremlin. 

Chairman McKeztxar. I do not doubt that. 

Commissioner McCrory. It is absolutely incessant. It runs from 
the blunt and crude to the ingenious. It is like the great wind that 
is always blowing, a sort of sirocco, that is every day in your ears 
and your eyes. You turn on the radio there, and more apt than not, 
you will get a Communist broadcast. 

And the activity has been greatly stepped up, a combination of 
blandishments and fear. That has greatly stepped up since we have 
been attempting to consolidate these people with the West. And I 
think unless you are there, unless you have had the experience of it 
and responsibility for repelling it, you have no idea of its ingenuity, 
its vigor, and its dangerous and sinister character. 

To offset that, you have to put the United States position into the 
minds of the people because recently the main attempt has been 
against the United States. The vituperation and vilification. against 
the United States is tremendous, and if you do not have something 
to show against it, they will just be overwhelmed by the sheer force of 
repetition. 

The fact that you have something that you can throw-against them, 
however, with all the skepticism which the Germans have toward the 
Communists and their propaganda, does give you the opportunity to 
offset it. We publish a newspaper over “there, we have RIAS, our 
radio station in Berlin. That radio station in Berlin is just worth 

its weight in gold to us, 

Senator Sarronstati. Can you tell us something about the Rus- 
sian station that was closed off ¢ 

Commissioner McCroy. That is the Russian station. That has 
been in the British sector since the beginning. That is a Russian 
Soviet broadcasting station. It is a result of the old agreement. It 
still happens to be there. That is not the one I am talking about. 

Senator Savronstatt., But you cannot stop that one, can you! 

Commissioner McCrory. You cannot stop it without violating an 
agreement, unless you do it as a matter of reprisal. 

“Senator McCLeLtan. What has happened since that was cut off ’ 
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COUNTER-PROPAGANDA 


Ce: -missioner McCroy. It is in the British sector. That was in 
retaliation for some steps they took in Steinstuecken. Now they 
say the steps they took in Steinstuecken have been alleviated, so the 
British have withdrawn their barricade around the Rundfunkhaus. 

But I was talking about the RIAS station, the one we operate, and 
the way it throws its beams into the East. 

Senator McCiettan. The purpose of this is to build up resistance 
and counter-attack; is it not? 

Commissioner McCioy. Yes: To keep this flag of freedom as well 
as the flag of the United States, waving in that community. 


ATTITUDE OF YOUNG GERMANS 


Chairman McKettar. What is the attitude of the young generation 
of Germans? 

Commissioner McC.oy. The young generation is pretty good. They 
are very vigorous, they are very alert. We spend a lot of time with the 
young Germans, and I think quite properly, That is where we get the 
chief support for the concept of a European unity and federation, 
from the young Germans. They think that means a broader horizon. 
They are rather apathetic about, or certainly do not want to join, the 
army. They are not seeking any new glory from that path, 

They are looking for something wider than Germany. They are 
rather attracted to the concept of a European community in which 
they can perhaps stretch out their energies more freely. 

They are, as I have said, pretty well organized now to resist the 
blandishments of the East Communists and, of course, that is where 
the Communists put their greatest tension and qrprinet strength. 

I am afraid they are making progress over there with the youth 
organizations in East Germany. They are concentrating very heavil 
on them. They permeate the schools. They do the same thing with 
them that the Nazis did with the youth in Germany. 

Senator Corpon. Do you take a rather dim view, then, of a chance in 
the future of any regrouping of all of Germany together, if tomor- 
row’s Germany is going to be indoctrinated that way ? 

Commissioner McCroy. It is. a sinister development in the East. 
But I do not know, whether you saw what happened when they brought 
that youth festival to Berlin that year. 

Senator Corvon. I recall it. 

Commissioner McCioy. Those children all came up there. Through 
RIAS and these other things I am talking about here, and the Amerika 
Haeuser which are a great institution, they flocked over from the East 
to see these things and to visit these radio stations and other places. 
We got a big group of them there once. They were coming in every 
afternoon. 

I went up and talked to them. It was a fascinating experience. 
They were looking for the light, they were looking for a window. 

And the world news, of course, in relation to the festival, was not 
the number of Communist youths that went to the east zone, but the 
number that went over to the west zone looking for a way ott.. 

So it is a sinister development. If you can keep a little hope glim- 
mering there, a little something around which they can rally, I don’t 
despair of what you may be able to do in the future. 
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RUSSIAN. DEBT TO UNITED STATES 





Chairman McKeuxar. Russia would not be willing to release her 
hold on the $12 billion that we have given her, would she? 

We have lent her $12 billion and she is not paying us a cent of it, 
and never has. I am just wondering whether we could not get a lit- 
tle of it. There is no chance of that, is there / 

Commissioner McCoy. I don’t suppose so, But we did buy Alaska 
from her, did we not¢ How much did we pay for Alaska? It was 
‘alled Seward’s folly. We paid $7 million for Alaska. 

















COMMENDATION OF COMMISSIONER M’CLOY BY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Senator Rogertson. Mr. Chairman, before the committee recesses, 
I want to join with my good friend from Oregon, Mr. Cordon, in com- 
mending the work that Mr. McCloy has done in Germany. It is easy 
for us, to say nothing of the general public, to forget what a man has 
done, say 10 years ago. 

But I do not forget that 10 years ago, Mr. McCloy, as Assistant 
Secretary of War, was in charge of the entire training program of 
the greatest Army we ever put in the field, and one of the most suc- 
cessful ones. 

I happen to know that Secretary of War Stimson considered him 
like Lee considered Jackson, his right arm. I happen to know that at 
that vital conference at the White House, when President Roosevelt 
was considering the use of the atomic bomb to bring the war to a close 
in Japan, Stimson took McCloy as his most valued adviser to that con- 
ference to discuss whether or not they should use the bomb. 

He was the unanimous ¢hoice of the directors of the World Bank to 
be their-Chairman, and considering the fact that his salary as Chair- 
man of that bank was tax-free, it amounted to about four times what 
he is getting as High Commissioner in Germany. 

And I happen to know that, if he chose to do so, his alma mater, 
Amherst College, would have gladly made him their president, and 
that one of the big oil companies in this country offered him a most 
attractive salary if he would come into their legal counsel with public 
relations work. 

Instead of that, through the years now, for 10 years, he has passed 
up opportunity to make large financial returns to devote himself to a 
sound foreign policy for our Nation. 

I visited in Getthinny since Mr. McCloy has been there, and I have 
discussed with Mr. Riddleberger—whose grandfather, incidentally, 
was a Senator from Virginia, right after the War Between the 
States—the work of Mr. McCloy. I know he has done a good job 
over there. 

I know he is an able man, and I know he is just as much dedicated 
to efficiency and economy as any member of this committee. I think 
we are fortunate that he and his staff came here today to tell us about 
the present needs to be included in the mutual security bill to finish 
up the job that he had been doing in Germany. 

Chairman McKettar. If you will allow me to say this, I want to 
say I have been on this committee for 27 years, I believe, and I have 
never had a more interesting session, have never been present at a 
more interesting session of the committee than I have betay! J} have 
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never seen a better witness than Mr. McCloy has been here, to the 
best of my memory. I think he has enlightened us in a very splendid 
way about what is going on in Germany, and it is the most important 
thing that we have in Europe or anywhere else abroad. 

I want to congratulate him most heartily and thank him most 
cordially for what he has told us about what he is doing in Ger- 
many. 

‘And those of his staff, of course, come in for the same commendation. 

Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Chairman, may I just add one word, that 
I agree with everything that has been said by you and Senators Cor- 
don and Robertson. 

My added word is this: I believe that, if I may say so, in a most re- 
spectful congressional capacity, that Mrs. McCloy has been of great 
assistance to him and she should also bé commended. I will take the 
liberty of commending his wife, because I think she is entitled to it 
from a purely congressional point of view. 

Senator Corpvon. The Commissioner probably would say she de- 
serves a greater commendation for just living with him, 

Commissioner McCioy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
will say I am not as good as that. Mrs. McCloy is as good as that, but 
I am not. 

Chairman McKetxar. I am sure you are. 

While I think of it, may I ask one other thing? You spoke of mak- 
ing speeches to certain groups. How do you manage that, unless 
you speak the language? | 

Commissioner McCrory. My German is very awkward, but I always 
speak in German. 

Chairman McKetxiar. You speak German yourself, do you? 

Commissioner McCuioy. Yes; but it is not comparable to Mrs, Mc- 
Cloy’s German. ask oe 

Senator McCarran. It is very fortunate.that you do speak the 
language. ! 

Commissioner McCroy. I have to struggle and.strain and rehearse, 
but I doit alwaysin German. It pays. Even though my accent is poor 
I am sure they would much prefer to have me speak in German than 
in English. Tm f | 

Chairman McKetuar. Did you have something, Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCiexnan. I just want to say this sentiment that has 
been expressed, so far as IT am concerned, is unanimous. Before leav- 
ing, I had intended to compliment the High Commissioner, because I 
think his work over there has possibly made at least an equal contribu; 
tion to the success of Germany as have our efferts from this side. ‘ 

I think the example you set over there in handling and dealing with 
them has had a very great influence upon the results that have been 
achieved up to now. 

Commissioner McCrory. Thank you. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, this committee has an obligation 
of not only being critical, but it has an obligation from time to time 
of being rather strongly critical of people who come here asking for 
appropriations. 

It is refreshing when we can have a showing made year after year 
and see promises kept all the way down the line. That is céftainly 
fine. It pleases me. 

Chairman McKetxar. It certainly is fine. 
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Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might I be permitted to associate 
myself with the remarks that have been made by the other members of 
the committee ? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Ture. I could not add in words, but I do want to say I 
concur in all the words that have been spoken in commendation of 
the record that has been shown us here in this committee during this 
morning. 

Commissioner McCuioy. Thank you very much, indeed. 

We will take this expression back with us. I hope that I can con- 
tinue to be worthy. 

Senator Corvon. Now we are ready to take you apart, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

Chairman McKe txar. All right, Senator Cordon, if you have some 
questions, go ahead. 

Senator Corpon. No questions. 

Chairman McKexuar. Do you have anything further, Mr. Com- 
missioner ¢ 

BERLIN SITUATION 


Commissioner McCrory. I had some remarks about Berlin, but I 
think I will not take up the time of the committee on that. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Could you tell us in a paragraph the situa- 
tion regarding the patrolling of the roads there now ¢ 

Commissioner McCoy. Yes. 

Chairman McKe.izar. Yes, I would like to hear that. 

Senator SauronsraLu. And the physical situation. 


Commissioner McCuoy. I am sure that all these recent harassments 
around Berlin are related. to the efforts to scare the German out of 
going through with these documents, with these conventions that have 
been recently signed. I imagine that we will get an intensification 
of it before the ratification or during the course of the ratification. 

The first expression was that attack on the French plane, and that 
was a most brutal, a most murderous attack. There was no trigger- 
happy pilot involved. That pilot had his instructions to shoot that 
plane down and under no circumstances to let it escape. Of course, 
he knew it was a passenger — filled with civilians, but he was get- 
fang his instructions from the ground. 

That was a very sinister development. 

After that, they rather drew back because of the violence of the re- 
action to that, but since then they have been doing this pinpricking, 
as they say. One of the things they have done is to forbid the patr 
ling of the autobahn by United States Army military police. They 
stopped it at one point. We protested, and they, after some discus- 
sion, enabled us to go ahead again. 

; More recently, since the signatures, they have again put up their 
arriers. 

Senator SauronstaLn. What about the three zones where every- 
body has been cleared out? 

Commissioner McCuoy. These are the zones around the city and 
around the east-west border. They have put up a “no man’s land” 
to stop access between the west and the east. They had it hereto- 
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fore in certain sensitive parts, particularly along the Bayerischer 
Wald, where there are a lot of woods down there. But now it looks 
as if they are extending this line all along the border, with the idea 
of completely stopping traffic. I think that that is going to work 
against them. 

Senator Satronstat.. They have moved a lot of families east, have 
they not? 

Commissioner McCioy. Yes; they cleared out that area, and they 
plow the land so that tracks can be followed in it. Then they put 
an electric wire in, and they have dogs. It is a regular concentration 
camp type of barrier. 

But I think politically it was not a very wise move. 

Senator SautronsTat.. Is the feeling one of confidence among our 
people in Berlin and the English and the French? Is there any fear, 
or are they living on their merit, so to speak, or are they living per- 
fectly normal lives of people who are doing a service in a foreign 
country ¢ 

Commissioner McCrory. They are living a perfectly normal life. 
Their spirit is very good, indeed. The spirit of the native Berliner is 
very good and very stalwart. They respond vigorously to any sug- 
gestion of an encroachment against their freedom. 

Naturally,.I suppose they are a little sensitive and a little alert 
to what the situation is, but the morale of the city and the morale of 
the people in Berlin is very good, indeed. 

And there is no question about their attitude toward us up there. 

Chairman McKe tar. Do they feel very kindly toward us? 

Commissioner McCrory. They are very well disposed toward us, 
yes. 


BERLIN ECONOMY 


Senator Corpon. With respect to economy, in the old days, of 
course, Berlin being the capital of Germany was the point where all 
of the money of the empire sooner or later found its way. Since that 
time, of course, Berlin has been down in the dirt, smashed and ham- 
mered about, with no real income. 

What takes the place of the old flow of funds that came as a re- 
sult of this being the capital of Germany ? 

Commissioner McCrory. It has to be subsidized to a large degree. 
Whereas the production index in Western Germany is 140 percent 
of 1936, in Berlin it is about 43. It is less than 50 percent. 

Senator Corpon. That production represented only a fraction of 
the real money that was available in Berlin, did it not? 

Commissioner McCrory. That is right. And the fact that the func- 
tionnaires and the clerks and officials left the place, that was the 
thing, of course, that supported Germany. 

In one of these agreements we have a covenant today from the West 
German Republic to continue to support west Berlin economically. 
That means helping them and keeping the place alive. 

It is an expensive process, but that is supplemented by the contribu- 
tions which they get from the Federal Republic. 

Senator Corpvon. Is there widespread unemployment in Berlin ? 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Commissioner McCoy. There is a larger unemployment in Berlin 
than there is in the western zones. The figure is 27 percent un- 
employed. It is bad. It is a quarter of the total labor haan 

Senator SarronstatL. Can you move those people economically to 
some other section ? 

Commissioner McCroy. There has been a substantial movement out 
of Berlin. We do not like to encourage them to move out of Berlin, 
because it looks like abandoning the city. We have had to give them 
work-relief. 

Senator Corvon. Its a symbol right now, and you have to maintain 
it. 

Commissioner McCoy. It is a symbol and a very important symbol. 
It is the real outpost of freedom in Europe. 

Chairman McKetzar. Is Berlin prosperous like West Germany ? 

Commissioner McCioy. Not as prosperous as the west zones. 


POPULATION 


Chairman McKetiar. Has the population increased in Berlin ? 

Commissioner McCroy. It’has Satcenied: 

Chairman McKetiar. By about how much has it decreased, say, in 
the last 5 years? 

Commissioner McCroy. It has decreased about 500,000 out of a pop- 
ulation in western Berlin from about 234 million in 1939 to about 
2,169,000 at present, 

Chairman McKettar. That is quite a big decrease. 

Commissioner McCroy. Yes; it is a big decrease. But, really, the 
amazing thing is that they can keep supportitig that many people and 
keep their spirit and morale u 

Chairman McKetar. Are the local taxes in Berlin very high ? 

Commissioner McCrory. Taxes generally are quite high in Ger- 
many, all over Germany. 

Chairman McKetiar. There are some other countries where they 
are high, too. 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes; so I understand. 

But there is some alleviation of the tax situation in Berlin because 
of the difficult position they’are in.’ 

Senator Rozertson. And, Mr. Chairman, the principal employer 
in old Berlin was'the German Government. 

Commissioner McCrory. That is right. 

Senator Sattonstati. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. McCloy a 
question on another subject while we have him here? 

Chairman McKetxar. Yes. 


NATO PROTECTION 


Senator SatronsrautuL. Mr. McCloy, there is one thing that disturbs 
me very much about this new agreement. That is that it commits 
us, under the North Atlantic Pact, as I understand it, to resist ag- 
gression anywhere in Western Germany, if this agreement goes 
through. 

In other words, if, we will say, the Russians came across or the 
east Germans came across, we would be committed that much more 
forward from where we are now. Am I correct in that? 
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Commissioner McCioy. We are committed now, as I understand 
the situation. We have heretofore stated that any attack on West 
Germany or on West Berlin would be treated as an attack on us, be- 
cause we have forces there. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Under NATO? 

Commissioner McCrory. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstauu. So that this new treaty, if it goes through, 
is not an extension of our present commitment ? 

Commissioner McCrory. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. There is this difference: We had no commitment 
or obligation before; we had a policy. Now we have an agreement 
that we are obliged to live up to; is that correct ? 

Commissioner McCrory. I think we had a statement. It is a state- 
ment in both cases. I don’t believe that the statement we are making 
now is any more solemn or less solemn than the one that was made 
in New York. 

Senator Corpon. Your statement was nothing but a statement of 
intention. To me, with regard to a statement, today I might feel 
thus and so, and tomorrow I may change my mind. but your agree- 
ment with Germany is a contract with Germany; it is a commitment. 

Senator SaLronsTatL. It is a commitment without time, is it not? 

Commissioner McCuoy. This is not a commitment we are making 
with Germany in any of these agreements. This is that protocol in 
the NATO, and, as I understand it, it only reasserts the policy that 
we have heretofore expressed, that any attack on West Germany or 
West Berlin will be considered as an attack on us. , 

Senator Ture. In other words, it is putting West Germany in the 
same status as is France and the other NATO countries? 

Commissioner McCioy. Yes, because Germany is not a member of 
NATO, and you have to make some provision. 

Senator Ture. But you are putting her on the same status. 

Commissioner McCrory. That is right, insofar:as it assures West 
Germany and Berlin of our assistance in the event of attack. ‘ 

Senator Ture. While she is not a member, you are putting her in 
the same status, so far as the agreement is concerned; is that right? 

Commissioner McCuoy. That is right. 

And when we say this is an attack, it does not mean we automati- 
cally go to war, as I understand it; we go through the regular con- 
stitutional process. 

But when they step across with their armed force to the place 
where we hold our armed force, that is an attack, and we say we 
consider it an attack. 

Senator Corpon. While we are there, it does not make any difference 
whether we said what we would do or whether we contracted to do 
it, we would have to do it anyway. 

Commissioner McCrory. That is right. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

We are grateful to your, Mr. High Commissioner, and greatly in- 
debted to you for your information. 

Commissioner McCuioy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKetiar. The committee will be in recess, to recon- 
vene subject to call of the Chair. 7 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Wednesday, June 11, 1952, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene subject to call of the Chair). 











